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THE most notable feature in the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: Parliamentary proceedings of the 
AT HOME. week has been the slowness of the 
progress made with the Budget 
Bill. Though Ministers are now masters of the 
whole time of the House, they seem unable to fight 
under the ordinary rules of procedure against the 
systematic and deliberate obstruction which is being 
offered to this measure. The tactics which were 
employed against the Home Rule Bill last year 
are again being brought into use, and by means 
of endless amendments the passing of the Bill is 
being delayed to an altogether needless and unwar- 
rantable degree. On Thursday night Clause 3 was 
still under discussion. It seems clear in these circum- 
stances that Ministers will have to treat the Budget 
Bill as they treated the Home Rule Bill. Obstruction 
must be met by a vigorous use of the Closure and 
the application of the “time limit” which was last 
year found to be the only effectual remedy for this 
species of Parliamentary offence. We have no fear 
as to the verdict which the public will pronounce 
upon the use of these necessary weapons of Parlia- 
mentary warfare. If it is difficult to arouse the 
indignation of the electors against obstruction, it is 
impossible to move them to wrath at the free use of 
the Closure when that measure is needed. The one 
thing the ordinary elector does not understand and 
will not tolerate is the failure of a Government, with 
a majority behind it, to get its work done. This 
fact Ministers will do well to bear in mind. 





THE meeting held in the name of the National 
ReformUnion at the Westminster Town Hall on Tues- 
day consisted chiefly of an important body of Radical 
members of Parliament. It cannot be said to have 
had a representative character, such as the meetings 
of the National Liberal Federation possess. But it 
undoubtedly indicated clearly enough the direction 
in which the “ left wing” of the Radical party are 
anxious to move, and the programme formulated, 
though marred by some obvious exaggerations, is 
mainly that which Radicals as a body support. If 
the purpose of the promoters of this new movement 
is to stimulate and educate public opinion in the 
constituencies on the great political questions of the 
time, then they will have the sympathy of most 
members of the Liberal party. But for our part we 


do not see why the gentlemen who took part in this’ 


conference could not have satisfied themselves by 
active co-operation with the National Liberal Federa- 
tion. The statement that the Federation is in the 





associations in the different English constituencies, 
It seems a pity that anything should be done which 
might weaken its influence in critical times like the 
present; and though we acquit most if not all of 
those who took part in Tuesday’s conference of any 
desire to impair the usefulness of the Federation, we 
must point out that this is the result likely to be 
produced by these proceedings. 





A VERY important document was issued on 
Tuesday by the London Nonconformist Council on 
the subject of the coming School Board Election for 
London. The London Nonconformist Council repre- 
sents the orthodox section of the Free Churchmen 
of the capital. Its members on the great dogmas of 
Christianity are as “sound” as Mr. Athelstan Riley 
himself is. It cannot, therefore, be pretended, even 
by the most unscrupulous of controversialists, that 
these gentlemen are moved by any desire to injure 
the Christian religion or Christian education. Yet 
their condemnation of the proceedings of the sect- 
arian majority on the School Board is as severe as 
any that has yet been pronounced. The truth is 
that not a word can be said in defence of the conduct 
of those who are seeking to misappropriate the 
money of the London ratepayers, and to employ it, 
in defiance of the compromise arrived at by the 
representatives of all parties, not for the furtherance 
of education, but for the spread of their own sect- 
arian dogmas. Condemned by all just men in the 
Church of England, they are repudiated by the 
members of all other Churches, whilst by the com- 
munity at large they are justly regarded as being in 
the position of trustees who deliberately abuse their 
powers in order to benefit the limited class to which 
they themselves belong. London will be for ever 
disgraced in the educational world if at the next 
election these men are not removed from power, 





SPECIAL interest attached to the race for the 
Derby this year owing to the fact that the horse 
which seemed to occupy the position of universal 
favourite was the property of Lord Rosebery. For 
some time past it has been jokingly asserted in Con- 
servative quarters that if Ladas won the Derby, 
he would at the same time win the General Election 
for the Liberal party. No doubt this was a mere 
jest, but it was a jest with a certain amount of 
truth underlying it. The popularity of the owner 
of a favourite which wins the Derby has always 
been very great in England, and this popularity 
Lord Rosebery secured on Wednesday, when his 
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horse came in an easy first. But there is another 
side to the question. Of late public attention has 
been called more and more urgently to the terrible 
extent to which gambling has become a mania, not 
merely or even chiefly with the rich, but with the 
poor. Mr. George Moore’s last novel has opened the 
eyes of many to some of the grossest evils connected 
with this system. Of course gambling is not limited 
to betting on the turf. There is, unfortunately, 
hardly any form of sport which is free from it. But 
we do not pretend to be surprised that the fact that 
the owner of the winner of this year’s Derby should 
be the Prime Minister has roused the fears of some 
of those who are engaged in the campaign against 
gambling. We would only point out that in this 
matter we have no right to expect that any par- 
ticular man shall be in advance of his own class and 
order on one of those subjects on which the public 
conscience is now beginning to be moved. Lord 
Rosebery’s ownership of horses has no necessary 
connection with the vices of the gambling system. 
It certainly does not imply any desire on his part 
to obstruct the progress of a reform which is as 
earnestly desired by many owners of race-horses as 
by any class in the community; and it would be in 
the highest degree unfair to attack him now because 
he has been throughout his life interested in the 
breeding and training of horses. 


Tue jubilee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation this week has been a very remarkable com- 
memoration and rejuvenescence of an admirable 
movement—a movement which has gone far to 
remove from “ Puritanism” and “ Evangelical 
Christianity” those forbidding associations which 
have been too often attached to them by some too 
common incidents of the temperament of their pro- 
fessors. It has served the cause of religion well; it 
has done even more, perhaps, as a moral agency in 
the life of our great towns; it has spread instruction 
in a famous series of lectures, and given Exeter Hall 
a new and distinct reputation as a centre of healthy 
social life and physical recreation. It has offshoots 
in all lands, and has provoked imitation and friendly 
rivalry where it was even more needed—among the 
other sex. The founders of the Association may 
well be congratulated on the edifice they have been 
enabled to raise. 


FoLLowI1nG the encouraging precedent of the great 
coal strike last year, the cab strike has been re- 
ferred to arbitration : it is to be hoped with a similar 
result. Mr. Asquith, who as Home Secretary, has 
special means of forming a judgment on the very 
anomalous conditions of the problem, has been 
selected as arbitrator, and it is hoped that before 
these lines appear a permanent settlement on a 
satisfactory basis will have been arrived at. 
Indeed several of the conditions have already been 
accepted by both sides. The suffering among 
the drivers is very severe, yet even the allur- 
ing prospects of the Derby week have not 
broken down their resistance. The owners have 
been selling off stock, and it is probable that 
one result of the strike will be a considerable 
increase in the number of private hansoms. The 
inconvenience caused to the general public is 
apparently not, as a rule, very great. After the 
theatres, and at the great railway stations, and 
during the sudden and drenching showers of this 
treacherous June, it is no doubt occasionally serious ; 
but for the most part there are enough cabs, but not 
too many. This is the surest sign that the competi- 
tion hitherto has been excessive. Unfortunately 
this struggle for life, like so many recorded in the his- 
tory of the organic world, must result in degeneration 
and the survival of the “unfittest” in any but the 
purely technical sense in which that word is used by 
evolutionists unless some of the present hampering 
conditions are relaxed. 





THE debate in the French Chamber on 
the Anglo-Belgian agreement came off 
on Thursday, and resulted in a vague 
but spirited Order of the Day being passed unani- 
mously. We have learned by this time to estimate 
the vapourings of such inveterate Anglophobists as 
M. Deloncle and M. Etienne at their proper value, 
and in judging the speech even of M. Hanotaux, the 
new Foreign Minister, some discount must be taken 
off for the fact that he had to play a little to an 
Anglophobist gallery. The reassuring part of his 
speech was the announcement that our Government 
had intimated its willingness to enter into an ex- 
amination of the questions at issue. Now that the 
Chamber has blown off its steam, if we on our side 
ean keep our Curzons and Ashmead-Bartletts—the 
Deloncles and Etiennes of the House of Commons— 
in check, the Governments will be able to consider 
the matter coolly, and the result should be, as we 
earnestly hope, a resolution to delimit thoroughly 
and finally, by international agreement, all the still 
unsettled frontiers of spheres of influence in Africa. 


ABROAD. 





NorTHinGcould more forcibly illustrate the mischiev- 
ous haziness which has been allowed to develop on that 
subject than Thursday’s debate. None of the spokes- 
men seemed to understand what it is exactly France 
feels she has a right to do, except to protest gener- 
ally against the recent treaty. Our right to leave 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal to the Congo State cannot be 
questioned, for that province was recognised to be 
within our sphere by the agreement of 1892, in 
which France acquiesced. The one conceivably 
tangible claim which France can make is in respect 
of the strip of territory between Albert Edward 
and Tanganyika, which the Congo State has 
leased to us by way of return—a quid pro quo 
whose excellence we have as yet been unable 
to discern — for the lease of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
In virtue of her right of pre-emption France may 
claim that the Congo State is not entitled to dispose 
of any share of its territory without her consent. 
This question is mixed up with that of the alleged 
trespass of troops of the Congo State across the 
Ubanghi River in territory claimed as belonging to 
the Freneh Congo; and the most serious announce- 
ment made on Thursday was to the effect that the 
French Government was despatching troops to occupy 
positions said to have been taken possession of by 
Belgians, This is a step whose dangerous possibilities 
it is easy to conceive. A further grievance against 
us is that we have ceded Harrar to Italy. But we 
have done nothing of the kind. Italy has simply 
taken Harrar. 





M. Dupvy’s Cabinet has taken office, and shown 
itself, according to promise, conciliatory towards 
its Radical opponents. Their weakness was clearly 
exhibited on Monday in the debate on M. Goblet’s 
interpellation, which was otherwise a mere waste 
of valuable time. M. Goblet assured the Chamber 
that the Cabinet had no business to exist at all, and 
that “ occult influences ”’—in other words, the action 
of the President in imposing conditions—had alone 
kept the Radicals out. This was contradicted at once 
by MM. Bourgeois and Brisson, who declared they had 
been asked to form Cabinets without any hampering 
conditions: and the division showed that the 
Cabinet had a majority of considerably more than 
two to one. The motion of confidence accepted by 
M. Dupuy, however, contained a recommendation to 
his Cabinet to pursue a democratic policy. If this 
means a revival of “ Republican concentration ”"—a 
view supported by the formation of the new Parlia- 
mentary group which calls itself the Progressist 
Union, and proposes to maintain the traditions of 
Gambetta—France is a long way still from a stable 
Government, and the “ new spirit” and the goodwill 
of the “ rallied” Catholic Republicans will receive an 
undesirable check. 
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M. CASIMIR-PERIER, in his address on taking the 
Presidential chair, urged the Chamber to discuss 
practical reforms. When one thinks of the mass of 
work before it—the Budget, the great question of 
the rearrangement of the taxes on alcoholic liquors, 
which involves, as a mere parenthesis, the sup- 
pression of the octrois, and the renewal of the 
privileges of the Bank of France—one cannot help 
feeling, as one idle interpellation succeeds another, 
that there is some ground for impatience with “ Par- 
liamentarism ”’ after all. 





SIGNOR CRISPI has accommodated himself to the 
Parliamentary situation in Italy by two unexpected 
and most ingenious moves. On Friday he suddenly 
abandoned his demand for full powers to reform and 
simplify the administration, and proposed (referring 
to a precedent during the war with Austria in 
1866) that a Parliamentary Committee of eighteen 
members should be appointed to examine what 
economies were possible in this direction. The 
proposal, which created intense excitement in the 
Chamber, is ascribed primarily to the refusal of a 
certain group of Ligurian members to continue their 
support. But, though in appearance a change of 
front, it was in reality an extraordinarily ingenious 
method of discrediting his opponents. As economy, 
though popular in the abstract, is always highly 
unpopular when specific and concrete, the proposals 
of the Committee, whatever they are, are certain to 
excite fierce opposition. Then the Ministry can go 
to the country, denounce any or all of them, and 
return triumphant, never having shown its own 
hand at all. Moreover, as it will have discredited 
the alternatives to its own course of action, that 
course has obviously a better chance of acceptance. 
A preliminary division (as to the postponement of 
the debate) gave the Ministry a majority of 35; but 
on Monday its proposal was carried by only nine 
votes (225 to 214), with six abstentions. On Tues- 
day, therefore, the Ministry resigned—to be recon- 
structed, probably, without Signor Sonnino, an able 
but uncompromising financier, who seems to excite 
an immense amount of hostility, Signor Saracco, or 
General Mocenni, the War Minister. Thus Signor 
Crispi temporises, remaining in office himself as the 
one possible Premier, and strengthening his position 
in the event of a general election. It is ingenious— 
too ingenious if politics are anything but a game. 





THE net result, according to the correspondent of 
the Times, is that the financial redemption of Italy 
is to be regarded as a failure. Our own opinion, as 
we said when Signor Sonnino produced his scheme, 
is that it would have been a failure even had that 
scheme passed the Chambers. The new taxes might 
have been imposed, but they would not have been 
collected ; the Ministry might have got its dictatorial 
powers, but the personnel of the services and their 
relatives, and the electors of the towns which enjoy 
superfluous universities and courts of justice, would 
have successfully resisted or evaded any effectual 
application of the pruning-knife. But the situation 
demands drastic measures, and the reconstruction of 
the Cabinet merely increases the danger. The ship 
of state does not alter her course. She only drifts 
to leeward. 





THE barbarous sentences passed by the Palermo 
court-martial on Signor de Felice, the deputy for 
Catania and organiser of the Socialist and revolu- 
tionary societies in Sicily, and on his fellow-agitators, 
have evoked manifestations of sympathy thronghout 
Italy that may hereafter result in serious danger to 


public order. In Palermo itself the utmost pre-. 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unem in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and retuse the matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 


cautions were taken against disturbance: the ap- 
proaches to the court were protected by troops, and 
the accused were smuggled off by circuitous routes 
in ordinary carriages (the prison van would have 
been greeted by a shower of bouquets). They 
have since been conveyed to various Italian prisons 
pending the re-trial of their case in the Court of 
Appeal. Several well-known members of the Chamber 
have been retained for the defence. Expressions of 
sympathy have come from all parts of Italy—not 
only from Socialist societies, but from the Radical 
group in the Chamber, part of the Municipal Council 
at Leghorn (where the Socialists are strong), and 
numerous working men’s clubs. The commemora- 
tion of Garibaldi on Sunday in Rome ended in a 
noisy demonstration of a like kind. At Reggio 
Emilia, a well-known Socialist centre, the accused 
are to be candidates at the next municipal election, 
and Signor de Felice will probably be re-elected 
deputy for Catania. In short, had the court-martial 
wished to rally the scattered forces of Italian 
Socialism and reinforce them with other elements 
of discontent, they could not have taken a course 
more adapted to the purpose. 


THE second application of the Initiative in Swiss 
Federal politics is not a very satisfactory illustration 
of the working of that most democratic institution. 
The electorate was called upon last Sunday to pro- 
nounce upon the Socialist demand for the insertion 
in the Constitution of a formal recognition of “ the 
right to labour ”—in other words, the right of every 
citizen to have work and wages found for him, by 
the State if necessary—and rejected it, of course, by 
the large majority of about 300,000 against 74,000. 
The petition, which was the preliminary condition 
of the vote, had received upwards of 52,000 
signatures; and the Socialists probably polled 
their full strength, while it is certain that there 
were numerous abstentions among their opponents. 
Still, the total poll of about 370,000 is considerably 
larger than that on the previous Federal Initiative 
last August (315,000), and is about the same as that 
on two referenda at the end of 1891—though, as the 
referendum is the last stage in legislation and the 
initiative the first, it might be expected that the 
polls would generally be larger on the former. The 
Federal Legislature had recommended the rejection 
of the proposal. Every canton and nearly every 
commune gave large majorities against the proposal, 
but, on the whole, it is rather surprising that the 
Socialist vote was so large. The Radicals generally 
were hostile. The exercise of the Initiative so far is 
disappointing. Last August it was an anti-Semitic 
demonstration; this time it was a mere Socialist 
field-day. It looks, indeed, as if it were destined to 
be a mere means for the advertising of fads. 





Tue Balkan countries so far exhibit an unexpected 
calm. Roumania, indeed, is violently excited, and 
with excellent reason, over the monstrous sentences 
passed on the Hungarian-Roumanians in the trial at 
Klausenburg, of which we spoke last week. A great 
demonstration was held on Sunday at Bucharest, at 
which it was resolved that a manifesto of sympathy 
should be drawn up and submitted to “ the statesmen 
of Europe.” But, as we point out elsewhere, the 
course of events in Hungary may help the oppressed 
Roumaniansof Transylvaniamore than the sympathy 
of their brethren of the Roumanian Kingdom. Servia 
is also quiet, and M. Pasich, the Radical leader, whose 
return from St. Petersburg was expected to stimulate 
his party to organisation against the new régime, is 
believed to contemplate a prolonged residence abroad. 
The organisation however is going on all the same, 
and M. Pasich is probably well-advised in reserving 
himself. In Bulgaria the fall of M. Stambuloff seems 
to have conciliated the Zankoff and Russophil parties, 
and no doubt removes some elements of danger to 
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Tue dinner to Mr. George Smith, the 
LITERATURE, projector and publisher of the great 
SCIENCE, etc. “ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
is an admirable tribute to the distin- 
guished career of a member of a profession which 
has to endure much unjust abuse. <A publisher who 
has been associated with the production of the works 
of R. H. Horne and Leigh Hunt, of Ruskin and 
Thackeray, who was the literary friend and adviser 
of Charlotte Bronté, who founded the Cornhill 
Magazine, and presided over the earlier, more cul- 
tured, and more intellectual phases of that much 
transformed newspaper, the Pall Mall Gazette, has 
crowned a life of varied activity by the projec- 
tion and execution of one of those monuments 
of literary collaboration which specially mark the 
end of this century, as of the last. Along with the 
great Dictionary of the English Language under- 
taken by the Philological Society, and its prototype 
the French Dictionary of Littré, the Dictionary 
produced by Mr. Smith stands as a work which may 
receive additions, but is never likely to want much 
alteration otherwise. Mr. Smith is not the first 
publisher who has sunk large sums in an enterprise 
that can bring only reputation in return, but his 
enterprise is on an exceptional scale. The book will 
last as long as the English language, and will preserve 
for all time, not only the memory of the greater 
personages of English history, which is in no danger, 
but of that multitude of smaller luminaries whose 
light would otherwise have been lost. 





THE attention which has been increasingly directed 
of late to the means of inland water transit which we 
do, or might, possess, gives point and interest to a 
map of the canals and navigable rivers of England 
and Wales which has been constructed by the late 
engineer of the River Weaver Navigation, Mr. Lionel 
B. Wells, and is being issued, at prices varying from 
three to fifty shillings, by Messrs. George Faulkner 
& Sons, of Manchester. Mr. Wells shows that, of the 
whole 3,913 miles of waterways he has traced out, 
2,289 miles are independent and 1,279 miles are rail- 
way owned ; while 135 miles are classed as “ canals 
converted into railways,” and 210 miles as “ naviga- 
tions and canals derelict and abandoned.” 


In at least one minor American town the aérial 
rope railroad has now been successfully adopted as 
a means of passenger traffic. The town of Knoxville 
is connected with the opposite shore of the Tennessee 
River, a distance of about 330 yards, by means of 
such a line, one extremity of which is situated at 
about one-third that height above the level of the 
river. The car, which has a length of about twelve 
feet, holds as many as sixteen passengers, and is not 
unlike an ordinary tram-car, having platforms at 
both ends. The whole is swung by stout wires 
on a framework, the wheels of which are guided 
by two thick wire-ropes, anchored solidly at their 
extremities, and capable of sustaining a weight 
of 120 tons. A third cord attached to this frame- 
work communicates with two engines of twenty 
horse-power each, situated at one of the termini. In 
case of any accident happening to the driving cord, 
an automatic brake is so adjusted as to bring the 
car to a standstill, On account of the great differ- 
ence in height between the stations, the journey in 
one direction occupies three and a half minutes, 
while the return one is accomplished in only one- 
seventh of that time. 


Dr. CHARLES PEARSON had done an ex- 

OBITUARY. traordinary amount of work in various 
departments and had acquired three or 

four distinct reputations. Before ill-health drove 
him to Australia two-and-twenty years ago he had 
produced standard works of a very high order on 
English history; he had preceded Professor Free- 








man as an exponent of historical geography ; he had 
written an admirable book of Russian travel; he 
had edited the National Review of those days, which 
preceded the Fortnightly Review as the exponent 
of philosophical Liberalism. In Victoria he was 
long one of the Liberal leaders. As Minister 
of Education he organised the instruction of the 
colony; and, like other public men at the anti- 
podes, he was a strong opponent, in the interest 
of the English race, of any attempt to solve 
the Labour problem by the introduction of lower 
races. His reasons were made clear in the great 
work published early last year, which secured him 
his last and widest reputation—a book of extra- 
ordinary learning, profound observation, and lofty 
ethical aim, and exhibiting a more than stoic resigna- 
tion to the dreary conditions of a world grown old. 
Written almost, as it were, under sentence of death, 
it is one of the most remarkable sociological works 
of the generation, though, as we said last year, we 
hope and believe its conclusions are incorrect. We 
ought to add that, from the first publication of THE 
SPEAKER till Dr. Pearson quitted Melbourne, he was 
its valued correspondent in Victoria. 





THE Rev. Mark Wilks was well known as having 
been one of the most active and influential members 
of the London School Board in its earlier years. He 
was for many years chairman of the School Manage- 
ment Committee, and in that capacity was familiar 
with every school and every teacher under the Board. 
He was most devoted to the work of education, and 
will long be remembered as one of the founders of 
the School Board system in London. For more than 
thirty years, moreover, he was minister of the 
Holloway Congregational Church, and was cele- 
brated for the breadth of his views and for the 
natural eloquence with which he expounded them.— 
Mr. T. Eccleston Gibb had had an all-too-brief ex- 
perience of Parliamentary life as Liberal member for 
East St. Pancras. He was best known as the clerk 
to the vestry of that parish, and an expert in all 
matters of local government.— Professor W. D. 
Whitney was a well-known and eminent American 
philologist, parts of whose work had been much 
attacked. To the world at large he was best 
known as editor of the Century Dictionary. Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Roscher was a political economist 
of the “inductive” school, whose vast and, it must 
be confessed, sometimes overpowering, erudition had 
been exhibited in many books—notably a system of 
his science based on the facts of history, and an 
account of the development of its doctrines.—Mr. 
Hugh Fraser, C.B., had served the Foreign Office for 
forty years all over the world.—Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir George Ashley Maude had seen some service in 
the Crimea, and had long been well-known in Society 
as Crown Equerry.—Sir Henry Watson Parker had 
been President of the Incorporated Law Society.— 
Mr. Edward Capern was the Postman-Poet of a 
bygone generation. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND LORD ROSEBERY. 





T cannot be said that Mr. Chamberlain made the 
best of his position in his speech at Bradford 
last Saturday. After the direct attack which had 
been made upon him by Lord Rosebery on the plat- 
form at Birmingham, it was inevitable that the 
Birmingham politician should do his best to return 
the compliment, and to repay with interest the 
heavy blows he had received from the Prime Minister. 
Everybody who knows Mr. Chamberlain is aware 
that the one crime which he never forgives is any- 
thing like disrespect towards himself. Even in his 
Radical days he believed that it was the duty of the 
rest of mankind to maintain an attitude of servile 
adoration in his presence. This characteristic of his 
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has certainly not been lessened in force by his experi- 
ences since he joined “ the party of the gentlemen of 
England.’’ Hewent to Bradford, therefore,in a temper 
that may be more easily imagined than described, for 
the purpose of inflicting upon the statesman who had 
ventured to subject his political career to a scathing 
and relentless criticism the severe punishment he 
deserved. But though the will was there, the power 
to execute it was manifestly wanting; and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech in the hall which in other days 
rang with the vigorous and manly utterances of 
Mr. Forster—towards whom, be it remembered, Mr. 
Chamberlain then entertained a venomous dislike— 
was distinctly disappointing. It is hardly necessary 
to dwell upon that portion of it which consisted of 
the old jibes against Ministers because they do not 
see fit to dissolve at the bidding of their opponents, 
and of those stale misrepresentations of Home Rule 
which, in Mr. Chamberlain’s eyes, are good enough 
for provincial consumption, at all events. Only two 
portions of his speech really deserve attention. The 
first was his retort upon the Prime Minister, and 
the second his allusion to the Independent Labour 
arty. 
” So far as his treatment of Lord Rosebery was 
concerned, it bore evidence to the speaker’s anger, 
but it did little credit either to his customary 
acuteness or to his sense of the ridiculous. Its 
chief point lay in the foolish charge against Lord 
Rosebery that he had been “striking below the 
belt.”” The Prime Minister, like other men, is 
not exempt from the imperfections of humanity ; 
but we do not believe that there is a single member 
of the Opposition, save Mr. Chamberlain himself, 
who will accuse him of dealing unfairly towards 
an opponent. In this case the accusation was 
founded upon the flimsiest and, we must add, 
the silliest of grounds. Lord Rosebery had, it 
appears, committed the crime of quoting certain 
passages from the book called “The Radical Pro- 
gramme ”’ and holding Mr. Chamberlain responsible 
for them. Until last Saturday the whole world 
believed that the “Radical Programme ” was a 
confession of the political faith of Mr. Chamberlain 
in the days when he was a Liberal and something 
more. He himself has- never done anything to 
dispel that illusion. The book was known to 
be in part his own composition. He prefaced 
it with an introduction in which, whilst mildly 
observing that he was not responsible for every 
statement it contained, he offered it to the world 
with his emphatic benediction. In the old days he 
throve upon the “ Radical Programme”; he made 
capital out of it; he desired nothing better than to 
be associated with it. But now he declares that two 
out of the many quotations which Lord Rosebery 
made were not written by himself; and he has the 
audacity to accuse the Premier of deliberately 
striking below the belt because he quoted these 
two passages in ignorance of the fact that they had 
not actually proceeded from the pen as well as from 
the brain of the Member for Birmingham. It is a 
pity that Mr. Chamberlain has been so late in dis- 
owning the volume with which his name has 
been so long and so frequently associated; but 
when he builds upon Lord Rosebery’s innocent 
quotation from it a charge of foul play, it is mani- 
festly the duty of all those who care for fair 
dealing in political warfare to tell him to his 
face that he is making himself ridiculous. A news- 
paper editor does not write every line in the paper 
with which his name is connected. But what would 
be thought of the editor who whimpered and whined 
in public, and denounced the conduct of his adversary 
because the latter had assumed him to be responsible 
for some paragraph which had not actually been 








penned by himself? Every journalist can appreciate 
the force of this remark, and we trust that even 
Unionist politicians will not be insensible to it. We 
might, indeed, retort with effect upon Mr, Chamber- 
lain by means of a very direct tu quoque. It is not 
so long since Mr. Chamberlain, in a bitter speech, 
charged a political opponent with being the writer 
of an article in the Daily News, with which, as 
a matter of fact, he had nothing whatever to do. 
When Mr. Paul, the present member for Edin- 
burgh, found himself credited with the author- 
ship of that article, he showed his good sense 
and his manliness by refraining from the peevish 
and foolish retort which has now fallen so natu- 
rally from the lips of Mr. Chamberlain. And this 
silly accusation was, after all, the main feature 
of the Liberal-Unionist leader’s ‘“‘reply’’ to Lord 
Rosebery’s speech! His remarks upon the subject 
of personal consistency were wholly beside the mark. 
We do not object to any man because he changes his 
mind, when he does so in the light of day and makes 
frank confession of the fact. We do object to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s inconsistencies because they have 
never been accompanied by such frank confession. 
In his own eyes Mr. Chamberlain is still a Radical, 
and still clings to the faith of his youth. It 
was for the purpose of showing that this idea 
of his own consistency was a wholly unfounded 
one that Lord Rosebery made various quota- 
tions from his writings and speeches at Birming- 
ham. It is high time that Mr. Chamberlain 
chose the platform upon which he henceforth intends 
to stand. We forgive him for his inconsistency on 
the Home Rule question. On that question we freely 
admit that we have all been more or less inconsistent. 
But we must ask him, if he still wishes to be re- 
garded as a Liberal, to act up to the professions of 
his earlier Parliamentary career. If he no longer 
holds the principles which he then supported so 
vehemently, let him have the courage and the 
honesty to say so, and to take his stand among the 
enemies of those movements of which he was once 
one of the foremost leaders. In the meantime Lord 
Rosebery may congratulate himself upon the fact 
that his opponent has wholly failed to touch him in 
his fierce and envenomed reply to the Birmingham 
speech. 

There was nothing more significant in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s remarks than the observations he 
made with regard to the Independent Labour party. 
They will not surprise anybody who knows the story 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s earlier achievements in the arts 
of underhand wirepulling. It was always his way to 
seek to serve his own ends by promoting divisions 
among those with whom he professed to be acting in 
harmony. We cannot grumble therefore when we 
see him striving to damage those who are now his 
political opponents by trying to encourage a danger- 
ous schism in their midst. But we should like to 
know what the Tory party think of his coquetting 
with that extreme Socialist wing of the political 
army which calls itself the Independent Labour party. 
Do they approve of the man whom they honour thus 
striving to encourage a movement the success of 
which would mean the overthrow of the most stable 
and most essential institutions of the land? Are 
they one and all prepared, as Mr. Chamberlain 
apparently is, to throw in their lot with the extreme 
section who claim that they represent the interests 
of Labour, and who are equally loud in claiming 
that they are the enemies of property? It is a ques- 
tion that they will do well to ask themselves. Pos- 
sibly when they have given it sufficient consideration, 
they may come to the conclusion, long ago reached 
by Liberals, that Mr. Chamberlain is infinitely more 
dangerous as a friend than as an enemy. 
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A LANDLORD ON THE EVICTED TENANTS 
BILL. 





N this month’s Nineteenth Century Lord Mont- 

eagle explains the conditions on which he would 
be prepared to accept the Evicted Tenants Bill as a 
basis for compromise. When Mr. Morley introduced 
this Bill he expressed the hope that it would be 
dealt with by both sides of the House and by both 
Houses in a non-party spirit. There was much in 
Mr. Balfour’s speech on the same occasion to indi- 
cate that that hope was likely to be justified. 
The problem is too painfully urgent for think- 
ing men to treat with levity, and there is posi- 
tively no party capital to be made out of it. 
As Lord Monteagle sare, in repudiating the un- 
worthy argument that keeping the question open 
helps to drain the Nationalist funds, that is not 
a contingency, notwithstanding the split among the 
Nationalists, on which the party man can greatly 
rely, while it is not an argument which “a states- 
man desiring the pacification of the country can 
avow.” Everybody knows that if Mr. Balfour came 
back to power to-morrow he would have to face this 
problem the first thing, and he would be lucky if he 
found it still in a condition in which some such 
measure as Mr. Morley’s would suffice to rid him of 
it. We have therefore, in spite of certain utter- 
ances of the mere politician, clung to the belief that 
the good sense of all parties will make an effort to 
settle the question in the present Parliament, and we 
welcome Lord Monteagle’s criticism as a hopeful 
symptom. Lord Monteagle is able to write as one 
who is at the same time a member of the House of 
Lords and an Irish landowner. 

The spirit in which he approaches this discussion 
is all that could be desired. He endorses heartily 
—and those who know him did not need the assur- 
ance—the words quoted by Mr. Morley from Mr. 
Balfour’s speech in 1891 :—*“ For my own part, if I 
were an Irish landlord, even if it were not wholly to 
my own personal and pecuniary interest, I should 
desire to restore peace to that part of the country 
in which my property was situated, and to see that, 
on fair, equitable, and even generous terms, the 
tenants were restored to their homes.” When he 
comes to details, however, Lord Monteagle’s attitude 
is not so promising. Perhaps we had better quote 
his own summary of the changes he would re- 
commend in Mr. Morley’s Bill :— 


l. Let the Board be one of conciliation, not of arbitra- 
tion ; its task to bring the disputants to an agreement, not 
to impose a decision on them from above ; its means per- 
suasion, not compulsion. 

2. Let this Board be composed of the most reasonable 
men to be found on either side in equal numbers ; and let 
there be no chairman, or one without a vote. 

3. Let the conciliators act either singly or in pairs, and 
remember that £5 expended in travelling will generally be 
for their purpose a better investment of public money than 
5d. in stationery. 

4 Let them be provided with ample funds not only for 
compensating landlords or “ planters,” but also for giving 
the re-instated a fresh start. 

5, Let the 13th Clause of Mr. Balfour’s Act be revived, 
which has.the great advantage of affording a fresh basis for 
negotiation. 

6. And, lastly, let a limit of time—say, the 3lst De- 
cember, 1892—be set to the evictions thus to be dealt with. 


The essence of these suggestions is that the 
Evicted Tenants Bill should not be compulsory, and 
that it should provide more money. As to the 


money, we are inclined to agree with Lord Monteagle; | 
and if a strong representation is made on the point 
by the friends both of the landlords and the tenants, 





it is probable that the House and the Government 
would agree with him also. Certainly the Bill ought 
not to be lost for the sake of any dispute on that 
point. The question of compulsory powers is another 
matter, and if Lord Monteagle and his fellow peers 
stand rigidly by the attitude he assumes towards it 
we are afraid they will have to take the responsibility 
of rejecting the Bill. 

Let us examine fairly the case for conciliation 
only versus conciliation backed up with a com- 
pulsory power held in reserve. In the first place, 
if this were a question of laying down general 
principles, we should be entirely with Lord Mont- 
eagle. Compulsory arbitration we look upon as a 
dangerous principle for the State to introduce, 
whether in agrarian or in trade disputes. But the 
first thing for all parties to recognise about this 
evicted tenants problem is that it presents a case 
in every sense exceptional. An open sore must be 
healed, a constant menace to the social peace must 
be removed. These homeless tenants, these derelict 
and “ planted” farms, are the sequele of a war which 
is over, and of which it is the part of wisdom to 
remove every trace. Moreover, these Plan of Cam- 
paign tenants may be said to have a special claim 
upon the law. Those who are willing to deal in 
facts rather than formulas know very well that 
it was the agitation in which these men engaged 
during the severe agricultural depression of 1886 
which persuaded Lord Salisbury’s Government to 
pass the Land legislation of 1887. That legislation 
reduced the judicial rents for that year by schedule, 
and enabled certain leaseholding tenants, who 
before had been excluded, to enter the land 
courts. All the tenants in Ireland entitled to the 
benefits of that legislation received these benefits, 
save only those evicted men who had been proceeded 
against while the measures were still passing through 
Parliament. On some of the Plan estates, like that 
of Mitchelstown, the tenants were able to avail them- 
selves of the law, and the moderation of their struggle 
was vindicated when it was found that the Com- 
missioners decreed them larger reductions in their 
rents than those they had been themselves demand- 
ing. There was never a clearer right in equity 
than these men have to be restored to the same 
legal status as that in which they stood before 
eviction. The whole position is exceptional and 
irregular, and it is beside the mark to talk of 
hampering your board of arbitrators with a set of 
fixed principles in regard to it. The country must 
simply select for such a board men it can trust, and 
then leave them to guide themselves by such prin- 
ciples as their own common-sense may dictate in view 
of the particular difficulty they are commissioned to 
remove. Lord Monteagle thinks that if the Bill 
contains the element of compulsion—even though 
the compulsion be confined to purchasing the hold- 
ings of men whom a landlord is unwilling to accept 
as tenants—it will tend to prolong the ill-feeling and 
the strife. It will tend to give one side that triumph 
over the other which Mr. Morley deprecates. e 
cannot see that this need follow, except in the case 
of landlords who would not be amenable to con- 
ciliation on any terms. Landlords who desire to 
avoid giving the other side a triumph can do so by 
coming before the arbitrators voluntarily, and, if 
the wheels are sufficiently oiled with the necessary 
lubricant, we believe that every landlord concerned 
—except a very few—will so come in. It is these 
few hopeless irreconcilables who constitute the whole 
case for compulsion. Lord Monteagle is mistaken in 
thinking that conciliation has not been tried. It has. 
The tenants have always been willing to submit their 
dispute to arbitration, and, in hundreds of instances, 
friendly settlements have been arrived at by this 
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means. But there are estates on which, just as Jand- 
lord and tenants were on the point of settling, a 
syndicate or organisation on the behalf of the land- 
lord’s party has stepped inand perpetuated thestruggle 
for the sake of “principle; ”’ and there are estates, 
like that of Lord Clanricarde, where the landlord has 
sworn to make a desert sooner than have peace. 
What would Lord Monteagle propose to do about Lord 
Clanricarde? That estate, or rather territory, was 
the original seat of strife, and it remains the most 
dangerous and the most bitter. Government and 
private friends, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Redvers 
Baller, the Bishop of Clonfert, his ownagent, Mr. Joyce, 
have tried their hands at bringing Lord Clanricarde 
to reason, and they have all retired baffled, and have 
all condemned him. He dismissed his agent for 
interfering. Even the Times denounced his “ devil’s 
work.”’ He is not even amenable to such softening 
influence as money may have upon less obstinate 
and less opulent men. There is nothing for Lord 
Clanricarde’s case but compulsory purchase. He 
may not like it; it may not improve his state of mind 
—but his state of mind in regard to his unhappy 
tenants could not be worse than it is, nor would the 
state of things on his estate. Any change there, 
however brought about, could only be for the better. 

We believe Lord Monteagle’s order, on the whole, 
are ashamed of the proceedings of the Lord Clanri- 
eardes; and we take it by inference from one of 
Lord Monteagle’s sentences that, if a sufficiency of 
money be provided under the Bill to place the 
reinstated in a solvent position, they will regard 
even compulsory settlements as likely to produce 
an “enduring pacification.” - We trust so, at any 
rate, for the Bill with compulsion in it must go up 
to the Lords, and if they throw it out they will take 
a similar responsibility for what we fear may be as bad 
a situation as they did when they rejected the Com- 
pensation for Disturbance Bill of 1879. 








REFORMS IN THE QUEEN’S BENCH 
DIVISION. 





HE resolutions passed by the Judges on the 24th 

of May furnish a new example of the extent to 
which administration is becoming more important 
than legislation. They constitute a reform of the 
ractice in the Queen’s Bench Division of the utmost 
importance to the legal and commercial world, 
but the reform is accomplished by the mere reso- 
lution of the Judges, without an Act of Parliament 
or even a Rule of Court. The Judicature Acts 
amalgamated the old Common Law Courts, but 
made no provision for the organisation of the great 
and unwieldy Court which was the result of the 
amalgamation. Weare not among those who think 
the Judicature Acts, or this part of them, a mistake ; 
but it cannot be denied that during the transition 
period which has elapsed since they passed into law, 
no really effective system has been substituted 
for the old organisation—partly traditionary and 
partly personal—under the Chief Baron and the two 
Chief Justices. While the Judges were acquiring 
experience, much of the best business has left the 
Courts. Every Judge was made theoretically avail- 
able for every kind of work, and Judges were in 
practice buffeted about from Court to Court, from 
@ common jury to a sitting in banco, from circuit to 
companies’ winding up. Even if every Judge was 
equally well able to do every kind of work, this 


would have involved constant losses and delays to. 


suitors. To take a case of very common occurrence, 
animportantshipping action, involving the attendance 
of shipmasters and other witnesses whose work is not 








in London, appears in the special jury list for trial 
on a Saturday. The causes in front of it may be very 
short, and it would not therefore be safe to allow any 
of the witnesses to be absent. But if the Judge has 
to sit in another Court on Monday, he cannot 
attempt to take the case. On the Monday there may 
be no Special Jury Court. Th2 cause ‘goes over for 
a week-—-possibly over the Long Vacation. The 
present writer has known of an instance in which 
all the witnesses were brought to London on three 
several occasions before the cause came to trial, and 
when it did come to trial the Judge referred it to an 
arbitrator, less because of the difficulty of hearing 
it in Court than because he was bound to go 
circuit in two days, and could not hope to finish 
it before he went. Thus the parties and their 
witnesses had the trouble and expense of three 
journeys to London without obtaining a determina- 
tion of their dispute. Nothing could be more dis- 
couraging to what one may call legitimate litigation. 

The system by which the Judges seek to minimise 
those delays may be shortly described. As a me 
ment of the recent change by which circuits are held 
at different times, there are to be at least three 
Courts of nisi prius sitting continuously through- 
out the legal year—one for special jury causes, one 
for common jury causes, and one for causes without 
juries. A Court in banco is also (so far a8 is possible) 
to sit continuously. No Court is to sit on Saturdays 
for the trial of jury causes, unless to finish a part- 
heard cause when the Judge thinks it advisable so 
todo. Jurors, as well as litigants, will ‘be grateful 
for this change—the Saturday sitting usually means 
an unnecessary day at the Courts for jurors in wait- 
ing. The Saturday is to be given to the Short Cause 
List, the Cause List under Order XTV. as recently 
amended, and other odds and ends of legal business, 
which can be better dealt with on a half-holday than 
lengthy causes. Incidentally it may be mentioned 
that the Short Cause List, if it is not abused, ought 
to relieve the regular Cause List of part of its present 
uncertainty. It has been impossible to tell, especially 
in the non-jury list, how many of the causes were 
really effective. The first three might be practically 
undefended actions for the recovery of land, or they 
might be lengthy commercial causes. This involved 
great trouble to witnesses as well as counsel, which 
ought to be lessened now that causes likely to take 
less than an hour go to the special list. Various 
other small changes are introduced to discourage 
unjustifiable alterations in the list, once it is 
published, to the inconvenience of the general body of 
litigants. 

ut an even more important change is the insti- 
tution of a special list of commercial causes. The 
experiment of trials at the Guildhall has not been 
successful, partly because commercial litigants were 
discouraged by finding the one or two Judges who 
are considered unsatisfactory in commercial causes 
sent occasionally to the Guildhall ; and partly because 
eases which had no connection whatever with the 
City of London were put down for trial there. 
What is wanted is a deliberate specialisation based 
on subject, with Judges familiar with commercial 
law, either alone or assisted by juries summoned 
from the City. A Court formed of one of our 
best Judges, assisted by a City of London special 
jury, is perhaps the best commercial tribunal to be 
found in any country. If litigants could be sure 
of obtaining it, they would not prefer arbitration. 

It is an open secret that this new reform is due 
chiefly to Mr. Justice Mathew, and its success will be 
assured if Mr. Justice Mathew is assigned as the 
senior judge for commercial causes. Mr. Seymour 
Foster, M.P.—one ought to lay emphasis on the Sey- 
mour, in justice to another Conservative member 
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who has the same Christian name, Harry, and the 
same surname—thought fit to defend himself before 
his constituents by denying the knowledge and 
impartiality of one of the greatest Judges on the 
English bench. The Times and the Globe are among 
the many newspapers of his own party who have 
chastised him for this incomprehensible bétise. It is 
happily unnecessary to defend Mr. Justice Mathew 
against such attacks. Mr. Carson even (who, by 
the way, was one of Mr. Foster’s counsel) has 
probably learnt enough of the respect in which he 
is held in England to know that attacks upon him 
only recoil on him who makesthem. If other Judges 
were as skilful as he in understanding the methods 
of business men, in sifting the truth from a mass of 
conflicting evidence, and in preventing counsel from 
spinning out evidence to unconscionable length, there 


might never have been any outcry for the expert 
arbitrator. 








THE CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL. 





¢ HE Church,” says the Archbishop of Canter- 

bury, in the volume which he entitles 
“ Fishers of Men,”’ “is an element of the great world, 
not a witness against it. One part of the Church 
gives man a tradition to walk by, concurrent with 
the very gospel. Another silences much teaching 
that is offensive to leading men and to the powers 
of the purse.” We do not profess quite to under- 
stand this pasgage, for we are always in difficulties 
when an Anglican prelate talks about “ the Church.” 
But it is (we say it without offence) a reproach which 
is sometimes brought against the Archbishop's own 
communion that it is unduly complacent to “ leading 
men and to the powers of the purse.”” However 
that may be, a notable opportunity of emancipating 
itself from both these worldly influences has this 
week been offered to the Church of England, and, 
curiously enough, through the offices of a Noncon- 
formist so eminent as Mr. Carvell Williams. There 
is at present before the House of Commons Standing 
Committee a Church Patronage Bill, which is 
intended to abolish the traffic in advowsons. This 
traffic (the Archbishop tells us in another part of 
the book from which we have just quoted) is the 
cause of “hindrances to Christ’s work and dis- 
graces to honourable men, much more to dedicated 
priests, which are not our fault, and which we believe 
it will be the pleasure of even antagonists of purer 
vein to help us to be quit of at once.’’ Well, one 
“antagonist,” if Mr. Carvell Williams is rightly so 
described, responded very eagerly to the Archbishop’s 
invitation. For while the Bill proposes only to 
restrict the sale and purchase of livings, Mr. Carvell 
Williams proposed in the Standing Committee to 
abolish it altogether, and, what is more, carried his 
amendment by a majority of 13 to 12. Next morn- 
ing, however, we were told that, rather than accept 
this form of assistance, the Church party would 
throw the Bill over altogether. 

Now, except from an exaggerated fear of doing 
what is “offensive to leading men (or patrons) and 
to the powers of the purse,’ we cannot imagine why 
good Churchmen should do other than welcome this 
change. “None of them dare say openly that it is 
confiscation to prevent a man from selling his right 
to present someone else to a cure of souls—for this, 
as we shall see presently, is all that the Bill leaves— 
a very few will deny it to be a scandal that this right 
should be treated as a marketable quantity. In 
two cases out of three, private patronage probably 
produces worse appointments than any other method 
that could be devised, and it becomes doubly 
disastrous when there is grafted on to it a system 












of purchase such as all institutions which require the 
best men in the best places, even for secular pur- 

ses, have found it necessary to abolish. Now the 
present Bill leaves the private patron, for all practical 
purposes, in possession, and deals with his powers of 
sale and purchase in the tenderest manner possible, 
It prohibits sale by auction, but permits sale by 
private treaty. That is to say, it endeavours to 
remove the scandal, while leaving the thing itself, 
apparently on the assumption that if you can only 
hush it up, and do it by the decent method of 
private conveyance, “the hindrances to Christ’s 
work and disgraces to honourable men” will be 
removed. For our part, we should not have 
supposed it to be of the essence of simony that the 
sale should be private and not public. If it is 
simoniacal to sell an advowson by auction, it is only 
a more solemn form of simony to sell it by private 
treaty. The “clerical agent,” indeed, will pro- 
bably welcome the change; for, as sales by 
auction become illegal, the services of the pri- 
vate negotiator will be more in demand, and, 
for most purposes, quite as effectual. And some 
other provisions will, it seems to us, merely make 
an already speculative business a little more specula- 
tive. Those persons who deal in advowsons as specula- 
tive investments—and they are a larger number than 
might be supposed—already make elaborate cal- 
culations on the incumbent’s probability of life. 
They will in future, if the Bill passes unamended, 
speculate upon his chance of living two years, and as 
few years thereafter as possible—probabilities which 
any Life Office could reduce with nicety to a 
mathematical formula. To persons of a malicious 
disposition the new risk might indeed offer induce- 
ments of a rather piquant nature. For imagine the 
temptation to nurse your incumbent during the two 
critical years when his death would cause your 
presentation to lapse to the bishop, and then at the 
end of the two years to let him drop. It would be 
a grim situation towards the close, and the race 
with Death, as the sands were running out, might 
provide a novelist with a very tragic situation. As 
for the other provision, that a purchaser may not 
present himself, the framers of the Bill would appear 
to be innocent persons who have not grasped the 
functions of the middleman. The “ clerical agent” 
will hardly boggle at that. 

There is, however, one other clause in the Bill to 
which we should specially like to call attention :— 


Nothing in this Act with respect to sales, charges, or 
incumbrances of rights of patronage shall extend to a sale 
in pursuance of the Lord Chancellor's Augmentation Act, 
1863, nor to the sale, charge, or incumbrance of a right of 
patronage appendant at the passing of this Act to any 
manor or hereditaments, or belonging to the owner of not 
less than one hundred acres of land in the parish where 
the church is, and not sold or mortgaged separately from 
such manor or hereditaments. 


In other words, the whole landed class is exempt, 
and the relations between parson and squire most 
carefully nursed. The parsonage may be sold by 
auction as an item in a lot of which the manor is the 
major item, or you may buy it at an auction, provided 
you take an hereditament of one hundred acres with 
it; otherwise you must proceed privately. That is to 
say, nothing in this Bill is to prejudice the landed 
class in its patronage of the Church, or to prevent 
them selling such a very desirable asset as the 
parsonage shen with the manor. It is improper for 
the church to be sold alone; but, if the manor must 
submit to an auction, why not the church? Was 
there ever a finer illustration of the dependence of 
parson upon squire ? 

Whoever pushes his studies far into the question 
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of Church patronage must be convinced that there 
is no final way out except that of Disestablishment. 
But we should have supposed that the honourable 
men and dedicated priests who, as the Archbishop 
tells us, feel keenly the disgraces of the present 
system, would have hailed with gratitude Mr. Carvel 
Williams’s proposal to do away with the traffic in 
livings as well as to cover up the scandal. Existing 
patrons would then have the choice of exercising their 
power of presentation or letting it lapse to the bishop ; 
they would only be debarred from making money out 
of their right of nominating some one else to a cure 
of souls. This would bea beginning of freedom from 
long servitude to the moneyed and landed classes, and 
would have the merit of abolishing instead of con- 
cealing a scandal. 








CHURCH AND STATE IN HUNGARY. 





AST week it seemed as if the Eastern member 
of the Dual Monarchy was destined to suc- 
cumb to the forces of Catholic reaction—or, at all 
events, to make terms with them, which, under the 
circumstances, would have been almost the same 
thing. The Emperor-King had been induced by 
clerical and aristocratic influence, not, indeed, to 
abandon the policy forced upon him by the atti- 
tude of the vast majority of the political world in 
Hungary, but to shrink from immediate resort to 
the drastic measures rendered necessary in view of 
the attitude of the Upper House towards the pro- 
posed religious reforms. He would not create the 
new life peers for whom, under the Hungarian 
Constitution, as revised in 1883, there is still 
room in the Upper House. Nor would he sup- 
plement their number by a creation of new hered- 
itary peers in sufficient force to swamp the bogus 
or faggot-voting “‘ Magnates ”’ whom, as we explained 
some time ago, the Opposition has been able to pro- 
vide with seats by subdividing the estates of peers 
now in the Chamber. And he seemed about to con- 
ciliate the aristocrats, and perhaps some fanatic 
Nationalists, and cast a slur on Parliamentary in- 
stitutions, by getting rid of a bourgeois and German 
Premier and substituting an Hungarian nobleman 
who was not even a member of either House. The 
attempt has failed. Count Khuen-Hedervary, the 
nobleman in question, has been unable to form a 
Government. Dr. Wekerlé returns—probably with- 
out one of his colleagues who has hitherto borne 
the brunt of the fight with the Catholic reactionaries 
—but with no essential change in his policy or pro- 
cedure. The institution of compulsory civil mar- 
riage, and civil registration,and theformal recognition 
of the Jewish religion are still the first aims of the 
Government. Their accomplishment may perhaps 
be delayed. It is not supposed that it will be post- 
poned for long. 

This is the account that we generalise from the 
telegrams, and from consideration of Magyar society 
alone. On the whole, no doubt, it affords legitimate 
ground for satisfaction to Liberals all over the 
world. Whatever view be taken as to the sacra- 
mental character of marriage, that union certainly 
involves a civil contract, which is a matter for lay- 
men—at any rate, when clerics cannot be trusted to 
see that it is carried out according to law. Now 
this, in the view of the Liberals of Hungary, is the 
case with their Roman Catholic priesthood. The 
children of mixed marriages, according to a law of 
1868, are apportioned between the respective creeds 
of their parents according to their sex. In spite of 
this, they are frequently all baptised as Catholics. 
This ought not to affect their status in this life, 





at any rate. The priesthood are determined that 
it shall, and have absolutely declined from 1890 
onward to take any steps to carry out the existing 
law. The measures now in question were threatened 
by Count Csaky, the Minister of Public Worship, in 
November of that year. Since then the conflict has 
been growing more and more intense. Count Szapary 
gave place to M. Wekerlé last year, because he could 
not go the whole length required by the Liberal 
party. The mandate of the Ministry is clear. It 
has been affirmed by large and increasing majorities. 
Only the feudal nobility and the bishops block the 
way to its fulfilment. Still, there is something to be 
said on the other side. The law of 1868 embodies 
the provision which the Church of Rome sanctioned 
formerly in England in mixed marriages, but now, 
as we think wisely, forbids. A division of the 
kind is an illusory division, leading to incessant 
proselytism and constant friction. Both partners, 
and still more their relatives, if at all in earnest 
about religious matters, must regard it as their duty 
to proselytise; and if the division is enforced by 
civil registration there are still plenty of ways of 
evading it. 

But the interest for foreigners is less in the 
particular issue than in the situation as a whole. 
{n the matter of the reform of the Upper House the 
Liberal difficulty in Hungary is closely parallel to 
our own. ‘The Emperor-King has at least this 
excuse for hesitation which English politicians have 
not, that the House of Lords in Hungary was 
reformed completely only eleven years ago. Then, 
as now, it was recalcitrant on a religious question ; 
and the hereditary element was reduced by some 
two-thirds and an admixture of life peers intro- 
duced. If it is time for the Hungarians to mend a 
reformed House when it opposes the popular will, 
surely it is time for us to mend our unreformed 
one. The conflict, again, is not only about the 
Church. It is between aristocrat and democrat, 
the feudal nobility and the town bowrgeoisie. 
Most of all, the incidents of conflict put a 
fresh strain on the union between the two 
halves of the Dual Monarchy. The Emperor-King 
has wavered because of Austrian influence. His 
hesitation is due to the Austrian clerics and the 
society of the Viennese Court. That is hardly 
likely to conciliate the revived Nationalism of 
Hungary, stimulated as it has been during the 
last two years by such incidents as the unveiling 
of the Honved monument or the funeral of Kossuth. 
On the other hand, the attack on the Church is 
probably, as Tue Speaker has repeatedly maintained, 
confined to Magyar politicians. The nominally 
Catholic electors of the towns support it; the un- 
represented sex and the country population, and 
especially the non-Magyar part of them, attend 
masses for its defeat. The active opposition, 
be it remembered, came originally from the 
inferior clergy, which is a pretty sure sign of 
its potential strength among the peasantry 
too. Suppose Franz Josef were to shrink back 
and appeal to the people against the bowrgeois 
politicians? Suppose he, like his late Premier in 
Austria, were to go below the dominant classes and 
race for support—to rest once more, as was the way 
before 1867, on the Roumanians and Slavs, and 
ignore the demands of the Magyars, who are a 
minority, after all? The oppressed Roumanians 
have already hastened to denounce the Bills as a 
fresh addition to the long list of their grievances. 
What will they do when they can secure the sympathy 
of the whole of the Roman Catholic clergy and a 
considerable part of the Oriental Churches? Mean- 
while, one immediate result is to be noted. The 
Liberals declare that one of the chief intriguers at 
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Vienna against the Bill has been no less a person | very small fraction over that figure. The price of 
than Count Kalnoky himself. The aim of the | silver is fluctuating between 28}d. and 28}d. per 
Vatican in supporting the agitation is, we are told, | ounce. There is not much demand for it for the Far 
to detach Austria-Hungary from the Triple Alliance. | East, and apparently the supplies from America are 
If it has got the Austrian Foreign Minister into considerable. 

trouble at home its success will have far surpassed 


























its immediate hopes. 












FINANCE. 





HE uneasy feeling which sprang up in the City 
a few weeks agocontinues. It is mainly caused 
by the state of so many foreign countries. The 
resignation of the Italian Ministry has added to the 
bad impression made by the downfall of so many 
other Cabinets upon the Continent. In Spain matters 
are looking very serious. Another attempt to borrow 
in Paris has failed, and it seems as if insolvency cannot 
be very far off. The state of the Balkan Peninsula 
is disquieting, although the City hopes that the Czar 
is resolved to maintain peace. There is no improve- 
ment in Australia, and people are naturally specu- 
lating whether the reconstructed banks can recover 
the position they once held if this state of things 
lasts much longer. In India the Government's 
currency experiment is not succeeding. We are now 
entering upon the slack season, and it seems very 
doubtful whether the India Council will be able to 
sell its drafts freely. If it is not able, will it borrow, 
or what course will it adopt? Worse than all is the 
weakening of the reserve held by the United States 
Treasury. The Treasury is practically the great 
issuer of paper-money in the States, and the value 
of that paper-money depends upon whether the 
Treasury is in a position to cash it in gold on 
presentation. To assure everyone that it will do 
so, it is under obligation to keep a gold reserve of 
not less than 20 millions sterling. But the reserve 
is now under 14 millions sterling, and is rapidly 
decreasing. At home, too, the improvement in trade 
which was going on so satisfactorily has received a 
check. Fortunately the home trade is still very 
good, as is conclusively proved by the railway traffic 
returns; it is evident, indeed, that the actual volume 
of trade is larger than it ever has been before. But 
the difficulties of our foreign customers prevent 
them from buying upon the old scale; and those who 
are engaged in producing for the foreign markets 
are loudly complaining. As a matter of course, 
all this checks enterprise of every kind. Even in- 
vestors are confining their purchases to the very best 
securities. These are extravagantly high already; 
and yet the public will not touch anything that is 
not above suspicion. 

While business of every kind is thus inactive, 
money is accumulating in unprecedented amounts at 
all the great banking centres of Europe. The Bank 
of England, for instance, now holds more gold than 
at any former time in its history, and immense 
amounts of the metal are still coming in. So im- 
mensely in excess of the demand is the supply of 
loanable capital that the joint-stock banks met 
this week to consider whether they should not put 
down the rate they allow on deposits from 1 per cent. 
to } per cent. One of the greatest of them 
refused to do so, and the meeting broke up without 
coming toany decision. It may be added that the rate 
of discount in the open market for full three months’ 
bank bills is very little over § per cent.; in other 
words, discount houses are now lending upon bills 
for three months at the rate of little more than 13s. 
per cent., and bankers are taking the bills from the 
discount houses at even lower rates still. The India 
Council on Wednesday offered for tender 50 lakhs 
of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, and 
sold rather more than 49 lakhs at prices ranging 
from a very small fraction under 13d. per rupee to a 


In our Advertisement pages will be found an abridged Prospectus of the new 
Turkish Conversion and Redemption Loan. 





THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


tie { 2. Itis the Figaro that is presented to me 
e this morning instead of the Times, and the 
Boulevard des Capucines upon which I look out 
instead of Pall Mall. They are making history this 
morning in Paris, as we are in London; but seem- 
ingly nobody in the streets cares a pin about what 
is happening in the Chamber of Deputies or at the 

‘lysée, where Ministers seem to come and go across 
the court-yard all day long. The sale of the news- 
papers is certainly not larger than usual, and there 
is an entire absence of the hubbub and excitement 
which one has seen at the cafés in other times of 
crisis. The last time I was on the boulevards was on 
the day when the Russian naval officers entered 
Paris—a memorable scene. But its very memory 
seems now to have been laid aside. Unluckily, the 
dominant feature of the political situation in France 
at this moment, so far as it can be gathered from 
conversations with men of affairs, is a bitter hatred 
and jealousy of England. It was never greater 
than it is to-day. The dislike of the Germans is not 
to be compared with the dislike of the British. 
Everything we do seems to give offence to these sus- 
ceptible neighbours of ours ; and unluckily there is a 
certain Pecksniffianism in our attitude on foreign 
matters that by no means tends to soothe the 
wounded feelings of the Gaul—the Gaul of bitter- 
ness as somebody calls him.—When the Times and 
Daily News came to hand at my hotel this evening 
they brought one sad and deplorable piece of news 
—the announcement of the death of Mr. C. H. Pear- 
son, the ex-Minister of Education for Victoria, and 
the author of the remarkable book on “ National 
Life and Character” that attracted so much atten- 
tion on its publication. It is melancholy to think 
that a career which had suddenly blossomed into 
power and fame should have been thus prematurely 
cut short by “the blind Fury.” Mr. Pearson was at 
one time a regular contributor to THE SPEAKER. 
Though somewhat reserved and very pessimistic, he 
was a man who commanded respect from all; and 
his friends were full of hope that the brilliant 
literary success he had attained on the publication 
of his last book was the prelude to more sunny days 
than he had hitherto known. But fate has deter- 
mined it otherwise. 

June 3. Back in London, with columns of the 
Observer to read full of a speech by Mr. Chamber- 
lain at Bradford. For some reason best known 
to himself, Mr. Chamberlain has seen fit to take 
a warm interest in the candidature of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill for Bradford. Perhaps it is because 
he feels remorseful at the way in which he pre- 
vented his standing for Birmingham—a subject 
upon which poor Louis Jennings used to wax 
pathetic and indignant by turns. That was cer- 
tainly a funny episode in the history of the great 
“United Unionist” party. If only Lord Randolph 
had possessed sufficient grit, he might easily at that 
time have placed himself above Mr. Chamberlain, 
and have broken the domination of the latter at Bir- 
mingham. Now he has to submit to the patronage 
of “ the Right Hon. Joseph” at Bradford. But why 
Bradford? I confess the sight of Mr. Chamberlain 
on the platform of St. George’s Hall recalls 
strange memories to my mind. I have heard many 
a great man speak on that platform in the past, 
and in particular it is associated with one great 
figure—that of Mr. Forster. It was there one 
summer afternoon in 1885 that I heard Mr. Forster 





render an account of his stewardship—his twenty-five 
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years’ membership for Bradford—to his constituents, 
little thinking at the time that I was listening to his 
last speech. I imagine that if Mr. Chamberlain had 
been present at that particular meeting he would 
hardly have met with a reception that could be 
called enthusiastic, though it would doubtless have 
been a warm one. Somehow or other Mr. Forster's 
friends in Bradford never appreciated the zeal 
which Mr. Chamberlain displayed on his behalf. 
They were even rude enough to speak of the 
Member for Birmingham as being that very un- 
pleasant thing—an enemy in the guise of a friend. 
But Mr. Forster is gone; and now Mr. Chamberlain 
struts upon the platform which was once peculiarly 
Forster’s, and delivers himself of a speech which 
Lord Randolph declares to be the finest ever heard 
in that hall. The finest! Oh, shades of the great 
dead! Oh, names of Bright and Forster! 

June 4. The “fourth of June,” and Lord Rose- 
bery is addressing his fellow-Etonians to-day in the 
character of the Eton boy who has won the blue 
riband of politics. On Wednesday he is to seek to 
secure another blue riband, which some persons seem 
to regard as more important, even from the political 
point of view, than the Premiership. My Tory 
friends are, indeed, quite superstitious about this 
year’s Derby, and even a new “Welsh revolt” 
would hardly raise their spirits at this particular 
moment, when there seems every prospect of the 
Prime Minister winning the Derby. “That will 
mean thousands of votes for you Radicals,” re- 
marked a gloomy Tory to me this morning. It is 
surely a queer world in which the chances of Dis- 
establishment in Wales or Home Rule in Ireland 
depend, in however slight a degree, upon the way in 
which a particular horse runs, and yet there is a 
general belief that the result of this year’s Derby 
will have a perceptible effect upon the course of 
politics. In the meantime, things in the House 
of Commons are very slow. The House has a 
languid and exhausted air, and the Budget Bill is 
being debated before the thinnest of audiences, only 
the division bell bringing in the members in respect- 
able numbers. Mr. Gladstone, I hear, is steadily 
improving, so far as the state of his eye is concerned ; 
but he has necessarily felt the strain of prolonged 
confinement to the house, and seems to need a more 
bracing air than that of London before he can hope 
to recover his usual physical vigour. 

June 5. Clause I. of the Budget Bill was carried 
last night, but the amendments to the other clauses 
are being piled up unconscionably, and there are 
some sharp curves which must be passed before the 
measure is safe. Still it may be assumed that it is 
now secure; for there are serious differences in the 
Tory ranks over the opposition which is being 
offered to it, and the very last thing which Mr. 
Balfour and the other Tory leaders would desire 
would be a dissolution on so democratic a scheme 
of fiscal reform. The teetotal Unionists, to their 
shame be it said, mean to join hands with the 
liquor trade in opposing the increase of the spirit 
and beer duties, and there will be a considerable 
falling off in the majority of the Government on that 
particular clause. But there is no doubt that it will 
be carried, and the Budget scheme enrolled upon the 
Statute Book. I see many speculations as to the 
future course of events; and some prophets profess 
to speak with authority as to the intentions of 
Ministers. I believe, however, that, for one very 
simple reason, all these prophecies are mere guesses. 
That reason is, that Ministers have not yet come to 
any decision as to the future. Why should they? 
If they announce that they will only proceed with 
certain Bills this session, or that they will only sit 
till a certain period, or that they will or will not hold 
an autumn session, they must of necessity put 
weapons into the hands of their enemies. And these 
enemies, it must be borne in mind, are to be found 
within their own camp, as well as in that of their 
opponents. The Evil One is always at work sowing 
tares on Liberal soil, and by working upon the 








jealousies or tender susceptibilities of Welsh 
Radicals, Labour representatives or teetotallers, is 
doing something to increase the difficulties of the 
Government. In these circumstances it is clearly the 
policy of Ministers to say nothing prematurely, but 
quietly and steadily to fight their way, on the same 
old line, until they have reached a point at which a 
decision as to their future course becomes inevitable. 

June 6. It is a pity that, with the Conference 
at Leeds in full view, it should have been thought 
necessary by some ardent Radicals to have a sort of 
rival meeting for the exposition of advanced views 
at the Westminster Town Hall yesterday. No doubt 
almost all who took part in the conference are quite 
loyal to the Government, and anxious only to assist 
it in its battle with the forces of privilege. But one 
regrets that they did not concentrate their strength 
upon the attack which is to be made on the Veto of 
the House of Lords at Leeds a fortnight hence. 
Generally the programme which was promulgated 
yesterday will be approved by the Liberal party. 
But the “abolition of the House of Lords” and the 
“limitation of the hours of labour for all manual 
workers” are matters which either lie altogether 
outside the range of practical politics or involve such 
debatable propositions in political economy that 
their introduction into this new programme is hardly 
likely to commend it to the common-sense of Liberals 
generally. However, as an expression of individual 
opinion on the part of not a few influential Radicals, 
yesterday's meeting is interesting and significant. 
At the same time it had little of the representative 
character about it, and can only be regarded as 
speaking for itself. The Derby Day adjournment 
was negatived yesterday afternoon in the House of 
Commons; and the Times this morning, with that 
unerring good taste and fine feeling by which it is 
distinguished, mixes up the Nonconformist dislike 
of gambling with the crimes of Jabez Balfour, as 
though the victims of a swindler must necessarily be 
swindlers themselves! Poor Lord Rosebery, for the 
sin of owning a race-horse, has now fallen under the 
ban of certain rigid moralists. Truly, the life of a 
Liberal Prime Minister cannot be considered alto- 
gether a happy one. A certain well-known cynic in 
the political world is in the habit of openly express- 
ing his strong preference for Tories over his own 
political associates: “ There's no nonsense about 
their consciences with those fellows; and I like ’em 
for it.” It is manifest that it is an easier thing to 
lead the party of all the vices than that of all the 
virtues. 

June 7. The Derby was run under depressing 
circumstances, so far as the weather was concerned. 
A colder and drearier June day I seldom remember ; 
but the absence of colour and warmth did not seem 
to affect the interest which everybody felt in the 
result of the race. I was reminded of the days when 
the Derby was really “the National race,” and when 
even worthy Nonconformist ministers—pace Mr. 
Price Hughes—were not without a certain mild 
interest in the name of the winner, by the universal 
interest yesterday. Those of us who are no sports- 
men, who loathe gambling, and who would not visit 
Epsom on a race-day for any conceivable reward, 
were still eager to hear the result of the struggle. 
For once politics and racing had become mixed, and 
politicians were just as much excited as turfites 
over the contest for the blue riband of the turf. I 
wonder who now remembers Count de Montalem- 
bert’s account of his visit to England during one 
Derby week when a political crisis coincided with the 
great race some six or seven and thirty years ago? I 
have a lively recollection of the glowing language of 
the eloquent Frenchman as he referred both to the 
House of Commons and to Epsom. But since then 
the turf has been divorced from politics, so that it 
was a novel experience through which we passed 
yesterday. The victory of Ladas was a great relief 
to every Ministerialist, and though the gentlemen of 
the Carlton Club affected to make light of the 
political effects of that event there was no getting 
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over the fact that they did not like the victory itself. 
All those who came back to town from Epsom 
declared that Lord Rosebery’s reception after the 
race was the biggest thing of the kind ever seen 
upon the Downs. It is not given to ordinary mortals, 
I suppose, to understand the feelings of a man who 
wins the Derby. He stands apart from his fellows 
like the Pope or the Czar or Mr. Irving ; and humbler 
mortals can only wonder and guess from a distance. 
But it is not difficult to understand that Lord Rose- 
bery, whose love of horses has been so long notorious, 
must have been greatly pleased yesterday when he 
secured the first of all prizes that horseflesh can gain, 
and secured it in the year in which he obtained the 
Premiership—an absolutely unique “ double event.” 
There is, however, the necessary ingredient in the cup 
of nectar—the bitter mingled with the sweet. It is 
furnished by the protests of certain representatives of 
“the Nonconformist conscience” against the owning 
of race-horses by a Prime Minister. It strikes me 
that the protests should have been made a little 
earlier, or not at all. Lord Rosebery has owned 
horses ever since he came of age—if not before. 
Ladas was in his stable when he became Prime 
Minister. Surely then would have been the time to 
raise this cry against him, and not now. The rising 
feeling on the subject of gambling, and especially 
turf gambling, is a wholesome sign of the times ; but 
if that feeling is to be checked because the Prime 
Minister happens to win the Derby, it will only be 
because fair-minded men are driven from co-operation 
with the opponents of gambling by the unfairness of 
the treatment received by a man who has been 
perfectly honest and candid on the subject of his 
connection with the turf. Isee Mr. Gladstone wrote 
yesterday to congratulate Lord Rosebery on his 
victory. Surely this will not be imputed as an un- 
pardonable offence to the great veteran ? 

June 8 The game of obstruction goes on 
merrily. I suppose Mr. Balfour and his friends have 
made up their minds that nothing will lead the 
ordinary electors to realise the heinousness of this 
Parliamentary crime. At any rate, they now 
obstruct with an unabashed audacity which the late 
Mr. Biggar might have envied ; and as a result last 
night only witnessed the beginning of the discussion 
on Clause 3 of the Budget Bill. The sooner the 
sword of the closure falls-upon the necks of these 
offenders the better. In the meantime the second 
line of landlord resistance—the House of Lords— 
is holding itself sullenly in reserve.—I am glad to 
hear very good accounts of the prospects of the 
Leeds Conference. It will be one of the largest and 
most important gatherings of the kind ever held, 
and it will give the signal for the opening of as big a 
campaign as any man living can recall in our political 
history. The misfortune is that for the present the 
Ministry stand aloof. But this indicates no lack of 
earnestness on their part, as will be seen in due time. 
A propos of the stories about Mr. Gladstone being 
read to by his friends, pending the time when he will 
once more be in full possession of his eyesight, I am 
glad to hear that he has also returned to his favourite 
game of backgammon, which he plays almost nightly 
with his old friend Mr. Armitstead. 








THE NEXT WAR. 





HAT with Herr Dowe’s bullet-proof cuirass and 

M. Turpin’s “engine of victory”—which ap- 
pears to be as terrific and wholesale a business as 
the famous gas with which Lord Dundonald, at the 
time of the Crimean War, was prepared to annihilate 
hecatombs of Russians at one fell stroke—the imagina- 
tion is driven afresh to speculating on the nature of 
that long-held-off calamity, the next war. Horror 
of the unproved, unknown, but imagined effects of 
modern armaments has hitherto, it is generally 
believed, helped to keep the Powers from conflict; 











but if the inventors go on meeting attack with 
defence, and if the critics go on propounding 
the most contradictory estimates of what is 
likely to happen, it is possible that sheer 
curiosity, piqued beyond endurance, may in the 
end neutralise the vague dread which is now so 
operative, and that the nations may find themselves 
deciding the great question of peace or war, as of 
old, at the naked promptings of passion and interest. 
We know how slight a thing will often turn the 
balance of the conventional and artificial feeling 
to which a softer civilisation has accustomed the 
modern world, and restore to military enterprise its 
eternal fascinations; we know how many excellent 
men—even civilian men, who have seen war, like 
Kinglake, the historian of the Crimea—are ready 
to come forward and argue that war, with its 
facing of death, is an ennobling thing, that 
without it the human race will become emasculate, 
and that it is unsound to think only of the 
brutal passions which it unlooses (trade and politics 
unloose brutal passions), without computing the 
value of the heroisms it evokes, its deeds of self- 
sacrifice, generosity, chivalry, devotion. The school 
of economists and calculators who argue that the 
thinning-out of men as an end in itself is a periodic 
necessity is not yet extinct —like that Indian 
Maharaja whom Lord Brassey the other day heard 
declaring that the population of his territory was 
increasing beyond the means of maintaining them, 
and that a war was needed to reduce their numbers. 
Besides, there is a younger generation who, since 
attaining maturity, have had no vivid object-lesson 
to check the force of their enthusiasms and their 
antipathies, and who may be said to be almost eager 
for the plunge. Here, for example, is how Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow writes, in the ardour of his oppo- 
sition to Russia, in a preface to Verestchagin’s new 
novel, “ The War Correspondent” : “ Those of us who 
are not very old may confidently look forward to 
such a catastrophe in Europe as will bring 
about in Russia a government not altogether 
that of the policeman-priest. When that happy 
day arrives,” etc. Mr. Archibald Forbes knows 
what war is, and nothing is more remark- 
able than the earnestness with which of late he 
has been warning us of its horrors. It is to the 
Archibald Forbeses the peoples ought to listen, but 
there are symptoms that their influence is growing 
less effective. The burdens and horrors of an armed 
peace are probably becoming more real to the peoples 
than anything for a conception of which they have 
to trust to the imagination, and all appearances 
seem to argue that before we reach the millennium 
we shall witness another war. 

It is generally assumed that this war will be more 
deadly than anything which has preceded it. Now 
it may afford some consolation to consider whether 
this assumption is not really a mistake. We think 
it may fairly be maintained that, in spite of small- 
bore rifles and melinite shells, warfare in the future 
—on land, at any rate—will not be more destructive, 
perhaps not even as destructive, as warfare in the 
past, and that its horrors and hardships will be even 
lessened. Mr. Archibald Forbes, in a most interest- 
ing article in this month's Scribner's, expresses the 
extreme pessimistic view of this question. He dwells 
on the condition of the wounded, the seamiest side 
of war, and he fears that in the future science and 
civilisation, as applied to the care of the wounded, 
will not keep pace with their ingenuity in providing 
wounded to care for. That is indeed a gloomy 
prospect; but Mr. Forbes is doubtless aware that 
there are many eminent soldiers and military 
surgeons who hold an opposite opinion. It is true 
he is supported by so great an authority as 
Bardeleben, the surgeon-general of the Prussian 
army, in thinking that the system of carrying 
away the wounded on litters during a battle will 
have to be abandoned, as the bearers, walking erect, 
as they would have to do, would be even more 
exposed than the combatants, and would simply be 
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mowed down. But, according to Mr. Forbes himself, 
the immediate removal of wounded men is a doubtful 
boon. He gives it as his opinion—and he has “ band- 
aged and attended to more wounded under fire than 
any man in Europe not a military surgeon ”— 
that the hustling on stretchers under the existing 
system of prompt removal does more harm than 
good to the severely wounded soldier. Apart from 
the risk of hemorrhage, if the bleeding has been 
staunched the wounded man may lie “ without 
serious detriment, and often perhaps with actual 
advantage,” even for so long a period as twenty- 
four hours if the weather is not bitter. The victor 
of the future, however, Mr. Forbes says, will hasten 
away after a battle to overtake and hang on the 
skirts of the vanquished army, “ leaving the wounded 
of both sides to be dealt with as may be possible by 
such surgeons as he can afford,in view of future con- 
tingencies, to leave behind, and to the ministrations 
of cosmopolitan amateur philanthropists of the 
Red Cross and kindred organisations.” But this 
is what the victor of the past has always done. Of 
course, the difference is that in the future, owing to 
the vast size of the armies likely to be engaged, the 
number of wounded will be proportionately greater. 
But the number of the army hospital staffs will also 
be proportionately greater; and with the wonderful 
advances in surgical and chemical science in recent 
years, with the anesthetics, the antiseptic treat- 
ment, with the wide area of trained nurses and 
hospital orderlies now available, with the rapid 
train transport to cities in the rear, it does 
not seem reasonable to contend that the lot 
of the wounded in modern armies will be more 
deplorable than what it was in the old days, even 
such comparatively civilised days as those of the 
Peninsular War, when Major George Napier had to go 
hunting round looking for “the amputating place,” 
and then wait in a queue for hours until a surgeon 
was ready, with blunt knives and no chloroform, to 
hack off his arm. The small modern bullets, too, 
when they do not produce instant death (as they are 
more liable to do than the old ones) leave a wound 
which is said to be more amenable to. treatment. 
The worst terror of the wounded in the next war 
will be that which was of old their worst terror— 
that of falling into the hands of a semi-barbarous 
foe who may mutilate them, like the Bazi-Bazouks 
who mutilated the Russian wounded in the late war, 
or like the Afghans, sooner than be taken by whom 
Mr. Kipling advises the young British soldier to 
commit suicide. 


“When you’re wounded and left on Afghanistan’s plains, 
And the women come out to cut up what remains, 
Just roll to your rifle and blow out your brains, 
An’ go to your Gawd like a soldier.” 


As to the fighting itself, Mr. Forbes conjures up 
a vision of “the weirdness of wholesale death in- 
flicted by missiles poured from weapons the where- 
abouts of which cannot be discerned because of the 
absence of powder-smoke,” and of shells filled with 
high explosives bursting “in the midst of dense 
masses of men.” But does not Mr. Forbes’s imagina- 
tion betray him a little here? Men will hardly stand 
up to be shot to death wholesale by a foe they can- 
not see,andin the “new formation” which the modern 
arms have dictated troops will no longer advance in 
‘dense masses.” It is possible that against a line 
advancing in open order even the Maxim gun will 
not prove so deadly. There will be more noise, and 
the killing will be done at longer range than 
before. That seems to be the chief difference made 
by each improvement in rifled weapons. It is a 
remarkable fact often commented upon, and one 
which Mr. Forbes appreciates, that in battles since 
the invention of rifled weapons the proportion of 
casualties has been less than in the older combats. 
At Borodino, Salamanca, and Eylau (we take Mr. 
Forbes’s examples) the proportion of killed and 
wounded to the total forces engaged was one-third ; 
at Magenta and Solferino it was one-eleventh; 











at Kdniggriitz it was one-ninth; and in the 
fiercely contested battles of Mars-le-Tour and 
Gravelotte it was one-seventh. It is as if the 
duelling distance were increased to suit new weapons, 
but as if the aim at the longer distance were not so 
sure. Formerly the killing began at closer quarters, 
and apparently more killing was done—even in the 
days of hand-to-hand combat. What is the difference 
between a gun-shot and a spear-thrust, after all, but 
that one is a blow delivered at long range and the 
other is a blow, equally deadly, delivered from a 
closer position? It is probable that a Macedonian 
phalanx or a Roman legion was proportionately 
quite as destructive to an overwhelmingly more 
numerous barbaric foe as Major Goold-Adams’s 
laager, with its Maxims and Winchesters, was to the 
Matabele impis. It was not so much superior weapons 
—for the arms of Persian and Gaul were not inferior 
to the javelins and short swords of their more civilised 
enemy—as superior discipline and superior tactics 
which told then ; and it is these things, rather than 
the melinite and ballistite, which will turn the scale 
of victory in the future warfare as well. Man to man, 
Napoleon said that two Mamelukes, owing to their 
being better armed and better mounted, were equal 
to three French cavalrymen ; but when it ran into 
numbers, so that order, tactics, and evolutions could 
be brought into play, a thousand French cavalry- 
men became equal to fifteen hundred Mame- 
lukes. Even so the winning army of the future 
will be that which is best trained and best 
led, and victory may not cost it heavier losses 
in proportion to the numbers engaged than victory 
has hitherto cost. A substance has been discovered 
(for Herr Dowe has at least done this much) which 
will stop and catch—not merely cause to ricochet— 
a bullet fired at fifteen yards from the most im- 
proved of modern rifles. If this substance be 
lightened, we may yet see an army protected by 
bullet-proof cuirasses and visors; and if we do, the 
butcher's bill of the next war may even compare 
favourably with what the world has already ex- 
perienced. On sea it may be another matter. On 
sea you cannot take open order, and the masses 
presented as targets for heavy ordnance are floating 
barracks of men, which may be annihilated with 
their hundreds of lives by a single shot or a single 
torpedo. 








SOME LESSONS FROM LADAS. 





ORD ROSEBERY’S victory at Epsom has sent 

a thrill through many a bosom in which no 
horse-race has ever before kindled a spark of 
enthusiasm. Politicians have hung on the issue of 
this year’s Derby with undisguised anxiety; moralists 
have caught the general fever, and wondered what 
precise degree of confidence ought to be attached to 
the “ odds” of three to one ; and even churchwardens, 
if Mr. Maclure has any title to speak for them, have 
not excluded Ladas from the sympathetic medita- 
tions of their office. Beyond these three great 
classes of the community, and beyond the purview 
of the sporting world, a vast amount of sentiment 
has been agreeably fluttered by the Prime Minister's 
success. There is nothing very wonderful in this 
phenomenon ; it need not derange the studies of 
the sociologists, nor make any regenerator of 
mankind despair of human reason. It is simply 
the craving of the average man and woman for the 
element of romance. A popular statesman has for 
the first time combined the achievements of becoming 
Premier and winning the Derby. That fact appeals 
more strongly to the imagination of the multitude 
than the greatest triumphs of fiction. It is one of 
those marvels of realism which give a stimulus even 
to the most sluggish fancy. In a less degree Lord 
Rosebery would have inspired the same interest, had 
he been a consummate cricketer, and carried out his 
bat at Lord’s with a score eclipsing all the glory 
of “W.G.” It is the rare associations of life, the 
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unexpected bounty of fortune indiverseaspects, which 
give a piquancy to the humdrum routine of affairs, and 
make a man a hero, even to his valet. No inestimable 
benefit is conferred upon society by Ladas: he is less 
useful in some ways than his classic namesake who 
ran races and errands for Alexander the Great. But 
it is a fallacy to suppose that all the instincts of 
mankind can be subordinated to some improving 
purpose which will bear the test of statistics and 
moral assayers. The sporting instinct—which is quite 
independent, by the way, of any taste for gambling— 
is peculiarly ill-fitted for the shackles of spiritual 
utility. Man will always be excited by contests of 
speed and endurance, whatever he may think of the 
mischiefs which often accompany them; and it is 
no more likely that public opinion will cut off Prime 
Ministers from the triumphs of the Turf than that 
it will debar churchwardens from delighting in the 
skill and stamina which win the University Boat 
Race. 
If Lord Rosebery’s position as Prime Minister 
should be strengthened by the prestige of Ladas, 
there will be homilies, no doubt, on the unreason of 
the electorate, and another argument in favour of 
the Referendum. The discerning politicians who 
think that by inviting the country to vote on one 
subject you can exclude from its mind the influence 
of all other topics whatsoever, ought to propose that 
every elector, before marking his ballot-paper, shall 
be required to make an affidavit that Ladas has not 
distracted his mind from the interests of the Empire. 
Unfortunately, no man, however wise and virtuous, 
is in the habit of applying the Referendum to the 
conduct of his own affairs. We do not habitually 
regulate our attitude towards our neighbours by 
severe considerations of logic and relevance. When 
we are called upon to make or mar the ambition of 
Jones to sit on the club committee, we do not invari- 
ably banish from our minds that little grudge we 
owe him for something which has no more to do with 
the management of the club than with meteorology. 
The motives of most actions are so complex that 
even the upright man who flatters himself that he 
takes a broad and enlightened view of politics has 
small warrant in his own illumination for sneering 
at the impulsive elector who yearns to vote for 
keeping the owner of Ladas in office. Moreover, you 
can never calculate the influence of the sporting 
instinct on the scales of justice and on the springs of 
knowledge. It may be a little too much to ask the 
House of Commons to neglect a critical stage of the 
public business for the sake of a horse-race; but the 
name of the Derby winner gives a distinct bias to 
the classical studies of the headmaster of Eton; and 
sportsmen who never heard of Juvenal before the 
Fourth of June are now convinced that he was the most 
astute “tipster” of his time. It may not be typical 
of the common-sense of most which keeps a fretful 
realm in awe to argue that the adjournment of the 
Commons over Derby Day is essential to the breed 
of horses; but the sporting instinct does not work 
by momentous propositions of ponderous rhetoric. 
It is seen rather in neck-and-neck struggles in the 
division lobby, in the daily speculations of the Parlia- 
mentary prophets, and, we are sorry to add, in the 
readiness with which a wager springs even to im- 
maculate lips as a natural ordeal of personal judg- 
ment on imminent events. When expectation shapes 
itself in a stake even amongst men whose training 
should teach them a more elevated philosophy, is it 
surprising that the classes whose intellectual horizon 
is limited should regard a racehorse as a symbol of 
fate? It will be quite irrational for Ladas to win 
votes for Home Rule; but if you could eliminate 
all the irrational elements from politics, the residue 
might be wholly inadequate to the practical needs 
of statecraft. 

It would be idle to pretend that the tremendous 
rejoicing which greeted the Prime Minister and his 
horse after the race was unmixed with sordid alloy. 
Never did a favourite carry such hopes of gain. His 





have been expecting to see it described in the organs 
of the Opposition as a greater political bribe than 
the Budget. That measure has been stigmatised by 
Mr. Balfour as “fatal to the foundations of mar- 
riage.” It would be no greater stretch of an elastie 
imagination to say that the victory of Ladas may 
prove fatal to the foundations of the Empire. Such, 
however, is the intricacy of human affairs that many 
ardent Unionists who have profited by Lord Rose- 
bery’s good fortune must be horribly perplexed 
between the promptings of patriotism and the solid 
satisfaction of the betting-book. Javert, the sleuth- 
hound of the law in “Les Misérables,” was so divided 
between personal gratitude to Jean Valjean and the 
stern dictates of justice—which demanded the arrest 
of that fugitive from the galleys—that he drowned 
himeelf in the Seine. We have not yet heard that 
the Thames has been dragged for the body of Mr. 
Chaplin. It would be better for the community, of 
course, if the pride Lord Rosebery avowed at Eton 
in the ownership of “a good horse” had no associa- 
tion with the passion for gambling, which, according 
to Dean Hole, who is no Puritan, “defies religion, 
degrades manhood, and spoils sport.” In an ideal 
society our Olympian Games would be conducted for 
the pure love of healthy pastime, and nobody would 
be richer or poorer for conquest or defeat. But 
before that ideal society could be established, we 
should have to eradicate from human nature the 
belief that chance enters largely into the courses of 
the universe. Faith in the vague potentiality 
which we call luck seems to be the heritage of finite 
intelligence ; and even the suppression of publicity 
for the “odds,” whether on the Turf or the Stock Ex- 
change, would fail to quell the spirit of speculative 
unrest. While the root of a moral evil lies so much 
deeper than any palliative that either education or 
the wisdom of the law can devise, perhaps it is too 
great a demand on the common stock of virtue that 
the love of horses shall have no dealings with the love 
of money. 








IN THE CONDEMNED CELL. 





A FEW weeks ago I read in my newspaper the 
following paragraph :— 


“The High Sheriff has fixed Tuesday .. . 
for the execution of ... the . . . murderer. 
It has been found necessary to keep the culprit 
under the closest surveillance owing to the 
suicidal tendency which he has shown.” 


Of all the waste of labour and money which is made 
in the world, that seems to me the most foolish which 
goes on in the condemned cell every time a man 
is waiting to be hanged. Lest he should hang him- 
self he is never left alone. A warder is always with 
him. There is not a single man in the British Isles, 
if we except the lunatics, who is more carefully 
guarded against destruction. Who can reckon the 
value to the nation of the life of the Duke of Argyll, 
of Mr. Chamberlain, and of the whole Bench of 
Bishops? They are but men, subject to the like 
passions as other men, and to the like temptations. 
Yet over them the State keeps no watch, though 
rope is cheap, and a hook or a bar handy for the job 
can be found in every house; while to keep alive 
a man who is condemned to die, two men at least, 
and for all I know three, give up their whole working 
day in the time that elapses between sentence and 
execution. Assuming that twenty men are hanged 
every year in the whole country, and that eighteen 
days elapse between the judge’s black cap and the 
hangman’s halter, the whole time and strength of 
two warders, and perhaps of three, are the year 
through given to lengthehing out a murderer's life. 
To what more degrading office, unless it be that 
of the hangman himself, can a man be subjected 
than this of keeping watch over a miserable wretch 
lest he should shorten by a single day the anguish of 
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bars of his window? Fancy a pious warder singing 
with his wife and children over the breakfast- 
table :— 

Awake my soul, and with the sun 

Thy daily stage of duty run ; 
and then going off to such a daily stage as this! 

In the good old days this tender, if temporary, 
care of life might have been more easily defended. 
A condemned criminal who made away with himself 
in his cell deprived one part of his countrymen of 
an interesting spectacle and another part of a moral 
lesson. An aged man once told me that when he 
was a child a female servant of his father’s went to 
an execution. She stood, she said, close to a woman 
who had brought her impenitent son to see a man 
hanged, in the hope that he might take warning and 
not come to the gallows himself. From time to time 
she reproved him with all the solicitude of an 
anxious parent. “ You are not looking at him; 
your hard heart will never be softened.” The boy 
fretfully replied: “I can’t, mother, keep always 
looking at the man.” In like manner masters used 
to send their apprentices to such a scene to keep 
them from robbing the till. If the Idle Apprentice 
had been allowed to hang himself, there would not 
have been witnessed that fine moral contrast between 
the procession in the cart to Tyburn and the pro- 
cession in the Lord Mayor’s coach to Guildhall. 
Then, too, there was the great public show which 
once a month gave animation to the town all the 
way from the Old Bailey to Hyde Park. When “in 
the fury of innovation men were hanged in a new 
way,” Dr. Johnson justly exclaimed againstit. “The 
old method,” he said, “ was most satisfactory to all 
parties: the publick was gratified by a procession ; 
the criminal was supported by it.” 

In those days, moreover, it was meant that the 
death should be not only shameful but painful. At 
all events, there was no trouble taken about a long 
drop. The poor wretch was slowly killed by choking. 
Sympathetic friends, it is true, would rush in to end 
his sufferings by tugging at his legs; others under 
the pretence of discharging these humane offices 
would hurry up in the hope of stealing some of his 
garments. When Dr. Dodd was hanged, the hang- 
man kept the unfortunate divine waiting a moment 
while he leapt down to secure the handkerchief which 
the reverend gentleman had inconsiderately let drop 
outside the cart. Nowadays, if the criminal’s 
sufferings are prolonged a few seconds a loud outcry 
is raised even by those good Christians who are con- 
vinced that the moment the murderer's soul parts 
from his body it is plunged into everlasting fire. To 
be strictly logical they should wish the hangman to 
handle him as tenderly as ever Izaak Walton handled 
a frog, and to keep him dangling between earth and 
hell as long as nature allows. 

In the old days, with all the strong motives that 
existed for keeping the criminal alive till the day 
fixed by the law for his publi¢ end, there seems to 
have been no precaution taken against suicide. He 
was as free as any duke to do what he liked with 
his own—and his life was his own till the next 
hanging-day came round. Jonathan Wild in his 
modesty tried to escape the show; he could get 
laudanum as easily as he could get the bowl of 
punch which he shared with the chaplain; but he 
miscalculated the dose. The Fates were bent on 
keeping him a hero to the last, and of making him 
swing out of the world with the chaplain’s cork- 
screw in his hand—of which he had that moment 
picked his reverence’s pocket. Even in those early 
days, as this pretty story shows, the Church was on 
the side of strong drink. 

When it was that men first began to be treasured 
up against the day of execution I do not know. Per- 
haps it was in the time of Alderman Sir Peter Laurie, 
who, in my younger days, sternly announced from 
the Bench that he was determined to put down 
suicide. Perhaps the custom was established at the 
earnest request of Convocation, lest, if condemned 
criminals should hang themselves, and weak juries 












should bring in verdicts of insanity, clergymen 
might be forced to give them Christian burial. At 
first sight the regulation seems laid down in the 
sole interest of the hangman, whose honorarium is 
made as certain as anything can be in this changing 
world. If that is the case, he surely should be re- 
quired to provide for the watching at his own cost. 
In whatever way the custom was established, it has, 
I am sure, been kept up from want of thought. Like 
Beadles and the Bench of Bishops it has got to be 
in the nature of things. If Mr. Asquith once turns 
his mind to it he cannot but see its absurdity. 

There is another side to the question besides its 
wastefulness. This unceasing watching must in 
some cases be downright cruelty. Even a man who 
is going to be hanged at eight o’clock in the morning 
on Monday fortnight has his rights—not the rights 
of the law, but the rights of our common humanity. 
Most murderers, no doubt, are far too brutal to feet 
the degradation of never being left alone for a single 
moment day or night; but those whose crime is due 
to sudden passion may not be without the dignity 
of human nature. A second Othello might arise, a 
man “being wrought, perplexed in the extreme,” 
who in mad jealousy should shed blood. His life 
would be justly forfeited to the law. His few 
remaining days on earth he should be suffered 
to pass in solitude. AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. 








A MEMORY OF OLIVE SCHREINER,. 





\ JE are neither of those who find in Miss 

Schreiner a priestess all whose words are 
oracles; nor of those who, having pitched their 
expectations too high, are disposed to be unduly 
disappointed. After long waiting we received in 
her little Pseudonym volume, “ Dream Life and Real 
Life,” only about an hour’s fireside reading. The 
quality was high, but not so high as to have made a 
wiiter’s reputation. It is doubtful even if it quite 
sustained the reputation made before. Yet no one 
could well deny that the three short stories of which 
this booklet was made up were charmingly written, 
and showed a rare delicacy of touch that might well 
have attracted more than passing attention to one 
unknown. 

The disappointment to us in regard to it was 
that Miss Schreiner should so persistently maintain 
her old attitude— 


“ For Heaven’s sake let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories——.” 


If she would only realise that life is not all suffering, 
brutality, and sorrow ; that its scheme makes pro- 
vision also for goodness, and even leaves room for 
laughter, we are sure that the hand that has done 
such delicate, strong work already could give us a 
book which we could close and look back upon with 
pleasant memories, and that she might assist us to 
realise something of the better side of the strong 
Boer character, its shrewdness, its frankness in 
hospitality, its patient energy, its simple contented- 
ness. Living as she does in the midst of the Karroo 
that she describes so well, knowing personally as she 
does so many of the men who are now shaping the 
destinies of the South Africa she loves, she might 
without forsaking the subjects she has made 
peculiarly her own, describe, as no outside writer 
could, conditions of life which are rapidly passing 
away, and a record of which would be of permanent 
interest. 

It is certain that she remains, so far, South 
Africa’s one writer of genius. To those who have 
known her personally, the contrast between the sad- 
ness of her books and the vivacity and brightness of 
her own person is very striking. Some three years 
ago the Fates, in one of their more gracious moods, 
willed it that we should spend some weeks at Matjes- 
fontein, in the Karroo, seeking health; and there, in 
its divine dry air, finding it, and finding with it 
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bright and cheery company, of whom Miss Schreiner, 
though small in body, “ magna pars fuit.” She was 
at that time working hard in the mornings, but 
ready to give up her afternoons and evenings to 
social intercourse with our small party. Brilliant as 
a conversationalist, she was never anxious to talk 
for talking’s sake, though always ready to join in, 
and often take the lead, when the talk turned on 
things she had much at heart, and more especially 
when it regarded the existing relations between the 
native races and the white man in South Africa. It 
was apparent often that the cruelty of which she 
had herself been witness in early life was such that 
the iron had entered deep into her soul, and she 
could not speak of it without letting her anger flame 
out and show itself in the little clenched hand 
brought suddenly down upon the table for emphasis. 
As a child she had seen Kaffir lads lashed, for trivial 
offences, almost to death by their masters, and 
remonstrance on her part had been received only 
with a sort of puzzled incredulity. “ Why, he’s only 
a nigger!" was the answer she got from a strong 
young fellow who had nearly killed a lad in this 
way, and who was kindness itself to his own race 
and his horse. He really could not understand how 
any white girl should take an interest in such dirt. 

The work with which she was busy at the time 
of our visit—putting to it her finishing touches 
before the next outgoing mail—was intended for the 
Fortnightly Review, in which a first part of it ap- 
peared in July, 1891, under the title of “Stray 
Thoughts on South Africa.” It bore the signature 
only of “A Returned South African,” and was to 
have been followed by a second part, which, un- 
fortunately, owing to some misunderstanding that 
arose, has never appeared. That which did appear 
is a very brilliant sketch, and the reader sees at 
once that it is the work of one who has a thorough 
grasp of his subject (for no one who did not know 
would take it for a woman’s writing). Though 
different in its kind, it is really as good a piece of 
work as anything Miss Schreiner has done. It closes 
with the sentence :— 


“ It will be well to examine more closely, as I propose to do 
in my next article, the different races of which we are composed, 
and finally to glance briefly at some of the conditions and indi- 
viduals that are at the present moment influencing the future of 
South Africa.” 


It is to be regretted that this second part should 
remain unpublished. It would have been of the 
greatest interest. No one can read what has ap- 
peared already without recognising the keen insight 
that it displays into then existing conditions, and 
perceiving, from what has since passed, how sound 
her forecasts were likely to be. 


“The only States in South Africa”—she wrote, for instance 
—“which have the smallest claim to be regarded as national, 
are certain of the native States, such as that of the Matabele or 
Basutos, where a more or less homogeneous people do inhabit 
@ given tract; but these States are exactly those which cannot 
survive. Apart from any nefarious desires or actions on the part 
of the white man, the mere material and mental conditions of 
civilisation, when suddenly brought into contact with a savage 
people, must inevitably dissolve them.” 


Nothing that concerns South Africa is indifferent 
to her, and talking of the diamond mines brought 
out an odd little story of her childhood, when she 
lived amid scenes that are reflected in the “ Story of 
a South African Farm.” She and her brothers and 
sisters had as one of their playthings a bright stone 
that they called the candle-stone. It was about the 
size of a walnut, and would flash in a bright and 
singular way when held to the light. Not until she 
had quite grown up, and the candle-stone had been 
lost for years, did any of them realise that it was a 
diamond of, doubtless, immense value. The Kim- 
berley Mines were in the unknown future; but this 
stone had perhaps been washed down by some 
torrent, or brought by other chance from that 
region. 

Her interest in British politics was very keen and 
intelligent. “I tell you frankly,” she said once, “I 











used to have a strong prejudice against Mr. Glad- 
stone, until I met him in London, when I seemed to 
find a sort of magnetic influence in him. Since then 
I have taken more pains to understand him and his 
aims, and now—well, now, I may say,” with a laugh, 
“T quite love him.” Deeper still, perhaps, than her 
interest in politics was her interest in books. Of 
poets, after the very highest, Browning seemed her 
favourite, and “A Grammarian’s Funeral,” in her 
opinion, the finest of all short poems. Of “ Rabbi 
ben Ezra” and others, too, she spoke with deep 
feeling. We tried to settle for ourselves, not which 
were the “Best Hundred Books"—that was an 
attempt she laughed at—but the best six biographies, 
Boswell’s Johnson and Lockhart’s Scott were 
awarded places at once. But then came doubt and 
hesitation. Lewes’s Goethe got a place, we think. 
Then she would have room for somebody's life of 
Spinoza—we forget whose—a selection which indi- 
cated her own tendencies of thought. We never 
got our half-dozen made up. Forster's Dickens, 
Trevelyan’s Macaulay, Froude’s Carlyle—she would 
have none of them. 

It happened she was unacquainted with “ Omar 
Khayyam,” and the reading of it to her from a little 
pocket copy roused her enthusiasm. Omar’s philo- 
sophy seemed to chime in with hers in many ways. 
His bold speculations on life and death, on time and 
eternity, had been hers too. 





“For let philosopher and doctor preach 
Of what they will, and what they will not, each 
Is but one link in an eternal chain 
That none can slip, nor break, nor over-reach.” 


We talked of Omar as we rode that night, a party 
of four, over the sands of the Karroo beneath star- 
light such as we do not know in our own country, 
the Milky Way stretching across the sky on its deep 
black ground of unfathomable space, and the bright 
Southern Cross looking down upon us in eternal 
calm. 








THE OPERA. 





“ FTER listening to this composer for several 
hours, one sometimes feels a desire,” says 
a German lecturer on Wagner, “to hear a little 
music"; and some longing of this kind appeared to 
have affected the frequenters of the Royal Italian 
Opera when on Tuesday last they flocked to Covent 
Garden to hear and to applaud the ancient and, as 
many believed, worn-out opera of Lucia. The music, 
however, of Donizetti's well-written and, in many 
places, thoroughly beautiful work, was not found 
antiquated, but, on the contrary, fresh, animated, 
and buoyant. The opera was conducted by Signor 
Mancinelli somewhat grimly ; for, far indeed as it is 
from being old-fashioned, the Lucia is equally re- 
moved from the category of great orchestral works 
such as the maestro just named loves to direct. 
Unlike so many operas of the present day, the Lucia 
is based on an excellent libretto ; well constructed as 
a drama, and skilfully laid out for musical purposes. 
Compare it, as a piece, with the Edgar of Ravens- 
wood produced a few years ago at the Lyceum, and 
it will be impossible not to recognise the immense 
superiority of the operatic version to the playin prose. 
As for the music, it is full of melodies; and they are 
all treated in masterly style. The finale to the 
second act is highly dramatic, and it contains one of 
the finest pieces of concerted music ever written. 
The tenor’s death-scene has made the fortune of half 
a dozen tenors, with Duprez, Rubini, Moriani,and Sims 
Reeves among them. But the great attraction of 
Tuesday evening was the singing of Mme. Melba in 
the so-called “ mad scene.” Nothing more charming, 
nothing more perfect, could possibly be heard. 

In England the most successful concert-singers 
and concert-players are men; the most successful 
operatic vocalists women. This may be explained 
by the fact that men do not, as a rule, take 
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any interest in music, and least of all in concert 
music; Whereas the opera, as a form of the 
drama and as a fashionable entertainment, attracts 
them. Thus it happens that at concerts the 
audiences consist mainly of women, at the opera for 
the most partof men. Male pianists, then, and male 
vocalists enjoy special advantages at concerts; the 
most popular of the operatic artists being, on the 
other hand, the prima donna. The most famous 
tenors in Europe, Tamagno and Masini, never, in 
fact, come to the Royal Opera at all; whereas 
Mme. Melba, the most perfect vocalist, and Mme. 
Calvé, the greatest dramatic singer of the day, are 
engaged here regularly every season. 

For certain personal reasons it is probable that 
Boito’s Mefistofele will not be given this season; 
and it would be no great misfortune for London 
amateurs if that other work on the fertile “ Faust” 
subject, Berlioz’s Damnation de Faust, were for the 
present left aside. This last production is so familiar 
to our public in its original cantata form that the 
reasons which may exist in a few concert-less 
countries for turning it into an opera do not here 
present themselves. There are a few absurdities, 
moreover, in the “ Faust” story according to Berlioz 
which pass almost unnoticed in the series of musical 
pieces constituting Berlioz’s cantata, but which, in a 
formal drama represented on the stage, must seem 
very strange. What, for instance, has Faust to do 
in Hungary, and what can a regiment of Hungarian 
soldiers have to do with Faust? To change the 
scene of the Faust drama from Germany to Hun- 
gary, merely that the composer might have an op- 
portunity of introducing with new orchestration the 
Hungarian National March, was scarcely an artistic 
or even a reasonable proceeding. 

Werther, the next new work due at Covent 
Garden, is by no means the first opera based on the 
subject of Goethe’s famous tale, which soon passed 
into French, English, and Italian, and in one 
language or another became popular, and _in- 
spired enthusiasm throughout Europe. -It was 
dramatised and set to music by a multitude of 
playwrights and composers; the most successful 
operatic version of the story being the work of 
Rodolphe Kreutzer, to whom Beethoven dedicated 
the fine sonata now identified with Kreutzer’s name. 
At last, when the simplicity, the naturalness, and 
the tragical conclusion of the tale had been suf- 
ficiently admired, cold-blooded critics began to call 
attention to its sentimentality ; a little high-strung 
at times, or the book would not have gone to the 
heart of such myriads of readers. Then, in the 
most satirical country of Europe, the inevitable 
burlesque appeared ; and Werther struck comic 
obtained far greater success in Paris than even 
Werther born serious. The German waltz, as cele- 
brated and denounced in Byron’s poem, had just 
become the rage; and the hilarity of the audience 
reached its culminating point when the romantic 
Werther took in his arms the Charlotte of his heart, 
and, in the most sentimental manner possible, 
waltzed dreamily with her round the stage. A 
charming operatic singer saw the Werther burlesque 
at Paris, and being some little time afterwards in- 
vited, at Weimar, to meet Goethe, who had been 
described to her as the author of Werther, she took 
the earliest opportunity of thanking him for the 
intense amusement his side-splitting work had caused 
her. 

The Werther of Massenet seems to bear, without 
apparent injury, a degree of mutilation which can 
searcely, it must be feared, amount to vivisection. 
At some opera-houses it is played without the 
death-scene, which in any version of Werther seems 
indispensable; and when the last act, in which the 
death-scene occurs, is left out, the opera terminates 
with a passionate love-duet for Werther and Char- 
lotte, just as Tchaikowski’s best-known opera 
terminates with a passionate love-duet for the 
love-stricken Eugene Onegin and the Tatiana who 
is no longer able to become his wife. In the new 








operatic version of Werther Charlotte is unmarried, 
but betrothed, when Werther first meets her; and 
it has already been said that Werther is allowed 
to please himself as to committing suicide. Thanks, 
however, to the melody and passion of the music, 
the new Werther has been accepted, wherever it has 
been performed, as Massenet’s finest work. 








THE DRAMA, 





Mr. JosePH KNIGHT'S “ GARRICK.” 


HE life of a player, however well executed, is not 

reading to everyone’s taste. Actors come and 
go, are the spoiled darlings of the multitude, receive 
credit from the unthinking as the inventors of what 
they only interpret, and leave no permanent mark 
on their times. We may speak intelligibly of the 
England of Shakespeare or of Congreve ; the England 
of Burbage, the England of Betterton, are mean, 
ingless expressions. The individuality of aman who 
lives by suppressing or deforming it is unpromising 
material for the biographer. This may or may not 
be the reason why most theatrical biographies are 
trash. Is the life of a man like David Garrick worth 
serious attention? Does it throw any light on 
his age, or human nature? Is there significance 
of any sort in it? Garrick was a man who, failing 
as a wine-merchant, found that he could give 
pleasure to his fellow-men and obtain profit for 
himself by reciting of a night, with appropriate 
action—in all, it would seem, 2,251 times — the 
speeches invented by other men for certain imaginary 
persons called Hamlet, Benedick, Lear, Abel Drugger, 
Jaffier, Oswyn, or Costar Pearmain. He commanded 
a great army of players, scene-shifters, and car- 
penters with success, was admitted freely to the 
society of noblemen and, not so freely, to that 
of men of letters, and died worth over one hundred 
thousand pounds. If this sort of life is worth 
writing about, it is, of course, well that the task 
should be undertaken by a man careful of his facts, 
cool in his judgment, familiar with the art and 
history of the stage. Such a man is Mr. Joseph 
Knight, and his “ David Garrick” (London: Kegan 
Paul & Co.) is a highly creditable bit of work. 

Creditable as it is, I am perverse enough to find 
something to carp at init. Its erudition is amazing ; 
I suppose every part that Garrick undertook—not to 
mention the others—is given in it. We are told the 
names of all Garrick’s playfellows and rivals, and 
what they were performing on this or that night of 
such and such a year. But I must be excused for 
ejaculating, “Phew!” I would give all these details 
for a few broad outlines and general principles, some 
little artistic theory to break the mind upon. The 
great points are: What sort of an actor was Garrick, 
and what sort of a man? There is much information 
on both points in Mr. Knight’s book, but we have 
to collect it for ourselves. Some quotations from 
Diderot are given, from which I gather that of the 
two great divisions of players, those who absorb them; 
selves iu their part and act with their temperament, 
their nerves (eg., Eleonora Duse), and those who 
play with the head only (eg., Coquelin ainé), 
Garrick belongs to the former. “Le grand art de 
David Garrick consiste dans la facilité de s’aliener 
l'esprit, et de se mettre danslasituation du personnage 
qu'il doit représenter; et lorsqu’il sen est une fois 
pénétré, il cesse d’6tre Garrick, et il devient le 
personnage dont il est chargé.” Then, again, if we 
try to classify him by his physical means we find 
that it is not, as with so many players—Barry, Sarah 
Siddons, Sarah Bernhardt, Mounet-Sully—by his 
voice that he is chiefly distinguished, but by his glance. 
Diderot records his “jeu prodigieux dans les yeux,” 
and Mrs. Siddons that “he acted much with his 
eyes.” Another of his great qualities seems to have 


been harmony, unity of effect, a sense of proportion, ° 


the nice adjustment of details to the general scheme. 
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And he has one talent in common with Miss Cissie 
Loftus—an extraordinary gift of mimicry. 

About Garrick the actor, then, it is possible, by 
collating several passages of Mr. Knight's book, to 
form something like a clear idea. But what about 
Garrick the man? It really doesn’t matter very 
much ; but, as Mr. Knight has undertaken to give us 
a picture of the man as well as of the actor, I wish 
he had made his outlines a little firmer. I cannot 
resist the suspicion that Mr. Knight is himself a little 
puzzled. On page 336 he writes, “ A curiously com- 
plex, interesting, and diversified character is that of 
Garrick.” But on page 295 we read that “ Garrick’s 
nature was less complex than uncommon.” And, 
further on, “vanity, the commonest and most 
pardonable, though sometimes one of the most cruel 
of foibles—to use no stronger word—was at the 
bottom of all Garrick’s difficulties.” Now acharacter 
that is at once curiously complex, yet less complex 
than uncommon, yet not so uncommon either, as its 
chief element was the most common of foibles, I find 
a little difficult to grasp. “ Fully to bring it before 
the world,” says Mr. Knight, “might have taxed 
Garrick’s own powers of exposition.” Not a doubt 
of it. Going further into the matter, we learn that 
Garrick was “jealous, more than a little querulous, 
exigent, peppery, incapable of sustained animosity, 
endowed with prodigious vitality, and profoundly 
sweet-natured . . subservient to success, and 
timid in the presence of arrogance or assumption, 
stern only with those whom it was not worth his 
while to conciliate, and though one of the most 
generous men that ever lived, he left a not wholly 
undeserved reputation for stinginess.” Again I ask 
pardon for ejaculating “ Phew!” 

Can we not cut it short by saying that Garrick 
was an ordinary weakling, plus the average actor- 
manager plus the typical cabotin? As an ordinary 
weakling, he had his share of snobbery, bragging of 
his suppers with “the great Mr. Murray,” and 
dinners with “ Lord Halifax and Lord Sandwich, two 
very ingenious noblemen,” and dances with the 
Duchess of Devonshire; he knuckled under to any 
one who chose to stand up to him, from Junius who 
wrote, “ Vagabond, keep to your pantomimes,” to 
reptiles like Kenrick and Curtius. As an average actor- 
manager he mutilated Shakespeare, not to mention 
Johnson's Jrene (“ Sir, the fellow wants to make me 
make Mahomet run mad, that he may have an op- 
portunity of tossing his hands and kicking his 
heels”), and kept all the best parts for himself. 
And he is a typical example of sheer cabotinage. He 
threatened to retire from the stage, and dexterously 
pulled the wires so that King George might say, “ Mr. 
Garrick must not retire.” His prologues and epi- 
logues dragged in references to his private affairs, his 
detractors, his travels, his personal appearance. For 
his first performance after his marriage he chose the 
part of Benedick. Is there anything more? Yes, it 
seems he was, in Johnson's opinion, “a decent liver in 
a profession which is supposed to give indulgence to 
licentiousness.” Nevertheless, in the earlier part of 
his career, he “ kept house,” as Mrs. Tanqueray would 
put it, with several of his leading actresses—in suc- 
cession, be it said, which is perhaps what Johnson 
meant by decency. On the whole, Mr. Knight finds 
Garrick’s a “ delightful personality.” And this time 
I cannot help ejaculating “Oh!” A. B. W. 








A MISSION STATION IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 





Biantyre, British Cenrrat AFRICA. 

HE Angoni have all gone away “kwas”—i.e., “ to 
their (country)”—till their mealie-patches require 
them no longer; and then they will come trooping 
back, with spear and shield (they are eminently 
pacific, but always carry them on a journey), their 
cooking-pots on their heads, and their knives slung 
over one shoulder or tied to one arm. When going 
out to work, they have not so much clothing as would 





——— 


serve a man, when girt about his waist, to hold g 
knife in safety. Whenthey go home, it is otherwise, 
My friend Mpindi, a very ugly little man, with 
one eye useless, and a frightful scar above it (prob- 
ably the result of a spear or slung stone in battle— 
I suppose they have faction-fights sometimes, even 
though the days of raids are over), and an unmis- 
takable déshérité-de-la-terre look about him, pre- 
sented himself one day at the class (where he had 
long and unsuccessfully laboured to learn his A B () 
humbly radiant and enveloped in a voluminous blue- 
and-white toga, which had the effect of a sort of 
apotheosis. He had been paid off, and was going 
away home, he said, to hoe his garden before the 
rains; and he would like a piece of soap—which 
request, so meekly proffered, one hadn’t the heart to 
refuse, and he went away “ku Mangoni,” the richer 
by a piece of “ Household Carbolic.” He must have 
been a slave, I should think, and a particularly 
sat-upon one—for household slavery in Africa 
is by no means necessarily a great hardship. It 
is in the kidnapping and export of slaves by 
the coast caravans that the worst hardships come 
in. When the rains are over, Mpindi will prob- 
ably come trotting back, looking as cheerful 
as ever, spear in hand, and scantily attired (I 
must not overlook the string round his neck 
with his snuff-box and charms), and perhaps begin 
once more his unequal combat with A and B. I 
believe I have already spoken of the ingenuity 
manifested in the Angoni gvwati, or snuff-box, in its 
many varieties, especially that of the beaded beetles. 
They carry other things round their necks, too— 
medicine-horns, and tooth-sticks, and dog-whistles of 
a peculiar make, producing fearful and wonderful 
sounds, not all to be classed as whistling, each of 
which has its peculiar significance as a signal. The 
Angoni keep many dogs (for that matter, every 
village hereabouts swarms with them), and often 
hunt with them. The man who showed me the whistle 
the other day explained the code in detail, but I was 
not sufficiently well up in the language to follow him 
properly. He said (if I understood him rightly) that 
one call was a signal to the dogs to come back after 
they had pulled down the game—which looks as if 
they did most of the work. The villages round 
here are mostly small— inhabited, some by Mang’anja 
—all, or nearly all, people who have come quite 
recently from a distance. In Livingstone’s time 
this district would seem to have been almost, 
if not quite, depopulated by slave-raids and tribal 
wars. The security afforded by the mission has 
been an inducement to many people to settle here. 
On the mission-land itself are three or more villages 
of Chipitas, whose originai home is far away, beyond 
the country of the Angoni. Unless from some point 
of vantage you can see the conical, grass-thatched 
roofs, like some green growth of the soil, nestling 
among their banana-trees, you never see the villages 
till you are close upon them. They are surrounded 
with cultivated ground, where you may see cassava, 
or sweet potatoes, or the yellow-flowering shrub 
bearing the ndiwo bean. The huts show a transition 
period—some are made of reeds only ; some of reeds 
plastered with mud, but still round; the better 
sort are square, with a sort of platform under 
the wide overhanging eaves, which forms a very 
fair verandah. Under this verandah you may 
see Chi Ntambo, the headman of Mlomba’s village, 
and by him a tall elderly Yao, over six feet, 
with a very pleasant smile, attired in the usual 
native calico and a checked shirt over it. He 
and his wife are regular church-goers, and their little 
daughter is one of the brightest pupils of the mission 
school. The villages are mostly straggling and ir- 
regular—huts, nkokwes, fowl and pigeon-houses all 
mixed up together. Somewhere, more or less in the 
middle, is the open space called the bwalo, where 
mlandus, or palavers, are conducted, and the chief 
does business. This is usually swept very clean, 
whatever the rest of the village may be. The degree 
of cleanliness varies, and one does see unsightly 
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rubbish heaps, consisting chiefly of maize-husks and 
stalks, near some of the huts; but even these do not 
afflict you with the sight of old boots and broken 
bottles, and nowhere is that reeking squalor ap- 
parent, the fear of which might well deter the un- 
initiated from approaching the dwellings of primitive 
men—which, indeed, makes itself so evident in rustic 
Italy, and probably exists to perfection in China. 
Some of the villages in the neighbourhood of Blantyre 
have schools of their own, taught by trained native 
boys,and visited from time to time by Mr.Smith of the 
Blantyre Mission. They are very well attended, that 
at Matopi’s, at the foot of Ndirande, having perhaps 
forty pupils. But the children of the nearer villages 
mostly attend the Blantyre school. Some—e.y., 
Chi Ntambo’s—coming as boarders, though within 
easy reach of their homes. Others of the boarders 
come from a distance; some even from Chinde; a 
number from Katunga’s, Masea’s, and other places 
on the river, though a school has now been 
opened at Masea’s. As most parents have not yet 
arrived at the notion of education as something 
worth paying for, the support of these children 
(about £3 per head per annum) falls on the mission 
—some of them being “allocated” to congregations 
or Sunday schools in Scotland, who undertake to 
raise the necessary sum annually. Some fathers, 
however—themselves trained at Blantyre, and now 
doing well-paid work elsewhere—pay for their 
children’s schooling. Per contra, there be some who 
have so far improved upon the normal idea of free 
education as to advance the theory that pupils 
should be paid for attending school! 
A. WERNER. 








POOR LITTLE SOUL. 





A LITTLE naked Soul stood trembling and shiver- 

ing, in the Limbo of the Unborn, on the eve of 

his departure. The way through space was long 

and cold, and the goal of his journey was as yet 

unknown to him. It is a serious moment in the 

history of a Soul, that moment of the decision as to 
its future tenement. 

All round the little Soul stood the attendant 
fairies, who were the ghosts of his ancestors. They 
had come from time far and near to bestow upon 
him their various gifts, some good, some evil. In 
the midst stood the cauldron into which they cast 
them all. One malignant old fairy, whose name was 
Chance, mixed and mingled them impartially, and 
watched with leering eyes to see what might be the 
outcome. As she stirred and blended, so was the 
character and fate of the little Soul in its next in- 
carnation. No wonder, then, that it stood by and 
looked on, all trembling and shivering, in hushed 
expectation. 

The first fairy said, “I give you a good heart,” 
and flung it into the cauldron. 

The second fairy said, “I give you sandy hair, 
blue eyes, a florid complexion.” 

The third fairy said, “I give you passion, de- 
votion, sympathy.” 

And so, one after another, the fairies came up, 
and flung their gifts into the fateful cauldron. 
Some brought it strong limbs, clear brain, thrilling 
senses, wide vision; some brought it the pang of 
pain, hard doubts, an infinite capacity for exquisite 
sorrow. The little Soul stood by and watched them 
tearfully. “A heart to feel, a pulse to throb, a 
brain to think, keen nerves to suffer! are these all,” 
it said, “ you, my ancestors, can bestow upon me? 
Can none of you give me some gift of real use to me 
in life ?—to be born with a silver spoon in a landed 
family ?” 

But the fairies smiled, amused. “Oh, no!” they 
answered. “ We have kept all those good things for 
the eldest son of the elder branch of the household 
to which we send you.” 

The little Soul sighed resignedly. “ Well, at any 
rate,” it murmured, “ Chance, who stirs the cauldron, 


may bring out some leaven of hope from the mixture. 
For though you, our ancestors, bring the same raw 
gifts to each of our house alike, Chance rules the 
result: as she works out her sum, brother differs 
from brother in face and in luck, in wisdom and 
stature.” 

Then the malignant old fairy whose name was 
Chance, stirred round the cauldron with her in- 
exorable ladle. Part mingled with part, and at- 
tribute cancelled or reinforced attribute. Eagerly 
the little Soul waited and watched for her verdict. 
At last, peering in, the old hag drew forth the 
little Soul's complex character. “See!” she cried, 
with a hoarse laugh, “this is what comes out from 
the mingling of their presents. I give you— 
originality, brilliancy, genius!” 

The little Soul sank appalled, and cowered as it 
stood there. Covering its face with its bloodless 
hands, it moaned aloud in its agony. 

“ Oh, Chance, unsay it! Let me die unborn; or, 
if born I must be, put not this bitter doom upon 
me!” 

But the hag shook her head. “You shall be 
born,” she said, “and live your life with those 
fatal attributes. You shall love and be loved, do 
and suffer, feel pain more keenly than other men 
feel it, and bear through life that triple curse in 
your inmost being, to bar your way to success or 
happiness.” : 

The little Soul flung himself at her feet in terror. 
“Nay, but Chance,” he cried, “I have heard from 
those souls who have received this sentence before 
me how terrible a one it is for a mortal to stagger 
under. The man who is born with that curse laid 
upon him must live a life of toil, misapprehension, 
struggle. Other men around him will shun or dislike 
him ; they will hate him for his love of what to him 
is loveliest; they will make vice of his virtues, folly 
of his wisdom, foulness of his purity, absurdity of 
his insight. When he sees beyond their ken, they 
will laugh him to scorn; when he does what they 
dare not do, they will turn and rend him. Perse- 
cution and contempt are his portion in life: he may 
not even earn his crust of bread his own way; if he 
follows his best instincts, he may starve unpitied ; if 
he wishes to live, he must renounce in whole or in 
part his highest nature; and, when he is dead, they 
will raise a whited sepulchre to him. Ah, Chance, 
preserve me from this fate, I beseech you! Stir the 
cauldron once more, and see what will emerge from 
it. Mix the elements anew. Give me mediocrity, 
obscurity, silence. Give me a narrow heart, a 
narrow brain, a narrow outlook. Let me not 
throb to each pang of my kind; let me not see 
into the depths of futurity. Make me not one of 
the pioneers of my race; let me follow with the 
ruck, and be lost in the boundless ocean of con- 
vention!” 

But the hag shook her head once more. “No, 
no!” she cried; “ your doom is spoken. Go your 
ways to the world; to the body I assign you: and 
take with you, as the sum of these ancestral 
gifts, that threefold curse of originality, brilliancy, 
genius!” 

The naked little Soul turned away, weeping 
bitterly, and crept through space on its sad errand 
earthward. GRANT ALLEN. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE “RADICAL 
PROGRAMME.” 


Srr,—Yonu will permit one who had exceptional opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the facts in the production of the 
“ Radical Programme ” to briefly state what he fasbe to be true. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s accusation that the Prime Minister had 
stooped “ to trump up a case against an opponent, and to found 

‘it upon garbled extracts and forged quotations,” is a transparent 
suppressio vert. 

n quoting the damnatory book in his Birmingham speech, 

Lord Rosebery used the explicit words: “ This is from the 





‘Radical Programme.’ I do not know that the ‘ Radical 
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Programme’ is a searce book; but I do not think it is distributed 
as freely as it used to be.” In thus referring to a book familiar 
—in Birmingham, at least—to everybody who is anybody, it was 
no more necessary to give chapter and verse, and read the preface, 
than it would have been had he quoted the once famous “toil 
not, neither do they spin” to intimate that the stinging sentence 
originally appeared in a book called the Bible! 

It was no secret, at the time the articles which made up the 
volume appeared in the Vortnightly Review, that Mr. Chamber- 
lain was their inspiring and guiding spirit. He was in constant 
communication with the then editor of the Review, and it was 
positively known and openly discussed at the time by myself 
and others (1) that writers of respective articles were suggested 
or chosen by Mr. Chamberlain, who, in some cases, laid down 
directly or indirectly the lines on which the different subjects 
were to be treated ; (2) that proofs and even manuscripts were 
seen, revised, added to, or taken from by his own hand; (3) that 
without doubt not “ one single sentence, one single line, or one 
single word” escaped his vigilant eye ; and (4) that the book was 
universally, and without challenge by him, accepted at public 
meetings and in the Press as the authoritative declaration of his 
adopted policy—nay, that he was proud of the identification, 
as most of us thought he well might be. 

Mr. Chamberlain asked his creduloas and largely uninformed 
Primrose audience if they could believe that he “ wrote only 
one page of preface,” and in it said (as he alleges) that he “* was 
not committed to any of the opinions which were expressed by 
other writers.” Will it be believed that in the page-and-a-half 
preface he specifically intimates that in this book the attempt is 
made “to compile a definite and practical programme for the 
Radical party”? and that he adds, “without pledging myself” 
—not “to any of the opinions,” as stated in the Bradford 
speech, but—“ to all the proposals contained in the following 
articles, I welcome their appearance, and commend them to the 
careful and impartial judgment of my fellow Radicals.” 

The difference is vital, and entirely destroys Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position ; indeed, the short but pregnant preface alone condemns 
the attack on Lord Rosebery as unfounded and unfair; and I 
need only add that honest, fair-minded men will decide for 
themselves who has been guilty of hitting below the belt. 

HvuGuH GILZzeEAN-REID. 

Warley Hall, Birmingham. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


PAUL BOURGET. 


JYOURGET'S election to the Academy was a fore- 

) gone conclusion. He had the ladies on his side; 
and what that means in an Academy election all 
who have read a noterious novel of Alphonse 
Daudet’s know, while those who have not may guess. 
As elections go, it is nota badone. A “mandarin” by 
temperament, Bourget may fitly receive the outward 
and visible sign of the button. The favourite author 
of all the idle women in Europe is as important a 
personage as anyone of the thirty-nine — chiefly 
pedants, playwrights, retired politicians, and titled 
nonentities—now his colleagues. Besides, there are 
a few stray passages in his score or so of books which 
are written in choice French. 

The man who writes novels, as Chopin wrote 
music, for neurasthenic duchesses, has scarcely what 
the French call the figure of his employ. Of 
Auvergnat stock, he has the squat build, the strong 
chin, of his race; he has the Auvergnat nose, and is 
apt—in that, too, he is of his race—to speak through 
it. He is said to work ten or twelve hours a day, 
and to be a good hand at a bargain with his 
publishers; also, to be morbidly sensitive to criticism 
and of delicate health. In brief, a combination of 
masculine intelligence and will with feminine nerves. 
Many ladies will be gratified to know that his eyes 
are blue, his clothes as scrupulously modish as his own 
Casal's, and that a Burne-Jones hangs in his study. 

Naturally, the devil's advocates have been having 
a fine time with him on the occasion of his canonisa- 
tion. Their case can scarcely be reckoned a strong 
one. He is a “ tapissier,” a man-milliner. But the 
material elegancies, the Persic apparatus of life, are 
of enormous importance in the world which Bourget 
describes; silver-backed hair-brushes may give the 
clue to a character. If you are to analyse the 
mundane woman, you must begin by taking an 
inventory of her surroundings. He is a snob, all his 








personages are aristocrats. But that is only because 

he deals with the game of love in its most subtle 
complexities and sentimental developments, and 
must needs, therefore, choose his puppets among 
those who have leisure and means to play the game, 
His lovers have the particle and their habitat in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, as the heroes of Racine and 
Corneille are kings and queens; and for much the 
same reason—the reason which leads the artist to 
choose the environment most appropriate to his 
theme. The great passions of tragedy can only find 
their full expression in people for whom the social 
restraints incident to ordinary citizenship are not 
operative; so the various “passions de l'amour 
moderne” can only get free play among the idle 
rich. The objections to his vices of style are better 
founded. Heruns to precociousness and galimatias. . . 
“ Que faire lA contre? S'‘agenouiller devant la sceur 
douloureuse et l’adorer d’étre douloureuse,” ete. . . 
He misses “le mot juste :” talks much but says little. 
But this will not prejudice him with the ladies. To 
complain of his cosmopolitanism seems wantonly 
perverse in English critics, who are perpetually 
shrugging their shoulders at French insularity. A 
Frenchman who knows and understands Oxford'‘and 
New York, Rome and the Isle of Wight, has high 
claims upon our respectful curiosity. It must be 
conceded that his fanatic Stendhalism is tiresome. 
He talks of Stendhal with bated breath, always 
calling him “Henri Beyle,” as a well-known Scotch 
critic will be for ever talking of “ Mr.” Thackeray. 
Much of his work is Stendhal and rose-water; but 
the ladies whom the pupils’ admiration for the 
master has induced to try undiluted Stendhal, 
have, it is believed, found the rose-water more to 
their taste. As the master was, by conviction 
and practice, a lady-killer, this must be reckoned as 
another of “life’s little ironies.” The final count in 
the indictment seems to be Bourget’s dilettantism. 
Is not this one of those words which are better kept 
out of the memorial? It has been degraded by mis- 
use. If it be employed in its debased sense, as the 
art of trifling, dabbling, playing the fribble, it is 
certainly not applicable to Bourget, with whom 
scrupulous thoroughness is pushed to a fault. His 
is the true dilettantism, as defined by Renan, “ that 
disposition of the mind, at once highly intelligent 
and extremely voluptuous, which inclines us towards 
the diverse forms of life in turn and leads us to lend 
ourselves to all those forms without giving ourselves 
up to anyone.” This disposition of mind is certainly 
not to be recommended to soldiers or party-poli- 
ticians; but in a novelist it may almost be counted 
for righteousness. 

Be that as it may, the stern spirits who object 
to Bourget’s dilettantism may take comfort in the 
reflection that he is growing out of it. He has 
abandoned the elegant languor of his youth for 
seriousness—say, rather, for austerity. Serious he 
always was; there is not a trace of fun in the man. 
Every self-respecting author is expected to have his 
successive “manners;"” and Bourget certainly has 
two. To adopt a classification which he has himself 
applied to others, he was a psychologist, and is now 
a moralist. “The moralist,” he says in his “ Essais 
de Psychologie Contemporaine,” “is closely akin to 
the psychologist in the object of his study, for both 
are curious to probe the depths of the soul and to 
know the springs of action in men. But for the 
psychologist this curiosity suffices, this knowledge is 
an end in itself. He observes the birth of ideas, their 
growth, their combination, sense-impressions resulting 
in emotions and reasoning, states of consciousness 
perpetually forming and dissolving,a complicated and 
varying vegetation of the mind and heart. Vainly 
does the moralist declare certain of these states 
criminal, certain of these complications contemptible, 
certain of these changes hateful. The psychologist 
hardly understands what is meant by crime, con- 
tempt, or indignation. ° In a word, the psy- 
chologist analyses solely for the sake of analysing, 
and the moralist analyses for the sake of judging.” 
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Accepting this distinction for the nonce—though, in 
Joe Gargery’s phrase, it is a little too “ architectoo- 
ralooral”—we may find Bourget, in all his earlier 
books, from “Cruelle Enigme” to “ Mensonges,” 
playing the psychologist, analysing for the sake of 
analysis. No doubt a judgment is implied in them. 
But it is not a judgment of specific acts: merely a 
general pessimistic conclusion, a sense of the “ cussed- 
ness ” of things, their inevitability, of the dispropor- 
tion between our ideals and reality, our dreams 
and our destiny. Needless to say that they all 
analyse one and the same thing, the “great duel 
of sex ;” they are all love-tragedies. There are other 
things in life. Love does not take that preponder- 
ant place in human affairs which Bourget’s earlier 
novels would lead us to believe. He seems to 
have become alive to this in “ André Cornélis,” 
which, being in fact a modern version of Hamlet, 
is far wider in scope than the previous exercises in 
eroticism. Then with “ Le Disciple” and “ La Terre 
Promise” he gave us his new, or second, “ manner ;” 
the psychologist became a moralist. The preface to 
“Le Disciple” is a really eloquent protest against 
the two types of modern egoist, the brutal, sensual 
positivist (Alphonse Daudet’s “ Strugforlifeur ’’) 
and the hyperssthetised sophist (Maurice Barrés’ 
“Homme Libre”), as well as an exhortation to 
cultivate the two saving graces, love of humanity 
and firmness of character; while “La Terre 
Promise” sets itself deliberately to discuss a moral 
problem, “le droit de l'enfant.” And inasmuch as 
this moralising process is likely to be furthered 
rather than checked by Bourget’s inclusion among 
the grave and reverend seigniors of the Academy, 
there is additional justification for holding that, as 
elections go, this is not a bad one. A.B. W. 








REVIEWS. 





AUTHORESSES AS THEY LIVED. 


Women or Letters. By Gertrude Townshend Mayer. 
London : Richard Bentley & Sons. 


F the Dodo be not yet extinct she is still doomed, 

I. and these admirable volumes of Mrs. Townshend 
Mayer should hasten her to destruction. For here 
are fifteen elect ladies, any one of whom is worth 
“a wilderness of monkeys,” a world of Dodos and 
suchlike foolish creatures ; here are women of valour 
and humour, and grace and wit, winning and honour- 
able women, whose laughter and whose tears can 
move us still. Their caprice has charm, their culture 
has limits; they know themselves, and their per- 
formances are not, as in Dr. Johnson’s ungallant 
image, like those of “a dog walking upon his hinder 
legs.” They are not feebly domestic, nor frantically 
masculine; they are neither stiff prudes and pedants, 
nor scandalous Amazons. Take the Quaker Mrs. 
Opie and the Catholic Mrs. Inchbald; how pleasing 
is their combination of the Puritan and the Bohe- 
mian! The unhappy multitude has long since ceased 
to read them; but their lives are full of delight. 
Except Lamb’s dear and great Duchess of Newcastle, 
who heads the roll, and Mary Shelley, these ladies 
have a plenitude of humour—not mere sarcastic wit, 
nor cutting cleverness, nor sprightly airs, but rich 
humour, the true golden gift: it tempers the spleen 
of Lady Mary, and makes lovable the blarney of 
Lady Morgan, and beautifies the blue stockings of 
Mrs. Montagu. In Lady Anne Barnard and Lady 
Duff Gordon it becomes a very virtue, a Christian 
In “Molly Clavering,” Lady Cowper, and 

“ Molly Lepell,” Lady Hervey, it is a part of good 
manners and good morals. “ The wit of most women 
serves rather to fortify their folly than their reason,” 
says the ridiculous Rochefoucauld; and “a very 
little wit is valued in a woman, as we are pleased 
with a few words spoken plain by a parrot,” says 
the stupid Swift. Miserable men, so to take up arms 





against “the regiment of women”! History gives 
the lie to their dogmatic rudeness. My Lord Chester- 
field gracefully admits that “among women, as 
among men, there are good as well as bad.” Here 
are fifteen of the good, nearly all eminent in wit and 
humour. 

Mrs. Townshend Mayer writes of them less as 
writers than as characters; she deals less with their 
art of letters than with their art of life. We are 
accustomed to think of distinguished women in the 
last two or three centuries either as saints or as 
sinners, either as noble and lofty, or as wanton and 
imperious. Lady Jane Grey and Lady Russell are 
paired with Catherine de’ Medici and the Pompadour ; 
Mrs. Hutchinson with Nell Gwynne. The less conspicu- 
ously placed good women are thought of as “ home- 
keeping and wool-spinning,” poorly cultured, but 
wise and prudent in the good, old-fashioned, simple 
way. So voluminous are the chronicles of scandal 
in courts and capitals, so plenteous the Juvenals and 
the Ovids of modern literature, that the palaces and 
great houses of Paris and London, for some two 
hundred years, are peopled for us by ladies of—shall 
we ambiguously say, a Roman virtue? And when 
we discover no lack of admirable women, scarcely 
less like Saint Teresa than they are like Messalina, 
but just women of true affections and cultivated 
abilities, whether in the city or in the country, it is 
with a certain pleased surprise. So brilliant, yet so 
good a mother! So well read, yet so happy a wife! 
So bright a light of the salon, yet so discreet a head 
of the household! They had their sorrows and 
their trials, yet they preserved an unconquerable 
gaiety ; they were gravely and peacefully devout, 
yet they were not unamiably serious; accomplished 
and cultured, yet they had no contempt for 
domesticity ; sometimes whimsical, sometimes ex- 
travagant, they never made themselves tedious or 
absurd. Sentimental, they were not silly; strong- 
minded, they were not a terror; humorous, they 
were not ungraceful. A more delightful company 
could scarce be met than some of the great ladies 
and women writers about a hundred years ago. 
And it is very noticeable that their charm varies 
in proportion and in quality, according as they are 
professionally engrossed or not by authorship and 
“the literary life.’ They are most gracious and 
admirable where their culture and their writings 
have a quiet air, something natural and unforced 
about them; a Miss Austen seems to be more in her 
right place, more suitable to the nature of things, 
than a Miss Martineau; and “ Auld Robin Gray” is 
a more perfect woman’s work than “ Aurora Leigh,” 
and Mrs. Unwin is worth many Mrs. Godwins. A 
male Dryasdust is tolerable; but a female! Aurora 
Leigh’s maiden aunt— 

“ Owned 
She liked a woman to be womanly, 
And English women, she thanked God and sighed 
(Some people always sigh in thanking God), 
Were models to the universe.” 


Without braving the dangers of definition, we agree 
with Aurora’s aunt: a woman should be womanly, 
which does not exclude from the category of women 
either Joan of Arc or the Brontés, neither Mrs. Fry 
nor Saint Catharine of Sienna. 

Mrs. Townshend Mayer is an excellent artist: 
she knows infallibly what to insert, what to omit, 
that her portraits may be alive and characteristic. 
They have not a little of that charm which Mr. 
Austin Dobson has pre-eminently—the charm of 
historical truth, cunningly and winningly presented. 
Let us beg of her to continue these pleasant labours, 
and so forward the extermination of the Dodo. 
The matchless Orinda; Mrs. Anne Killigrew, dirged 
by Dryden; the ladies of Little Gidding; the en- 
chanting Dorothy Osborne ; Lady Winchilsea, praised 
by Wordsworth ; Mary Astell, with her “ Protestant 
Nunnery,” mocked by Swift; the adored Miss 
Burney; Mrs. Thrale, the vivacious; Mrs. Carter, 
of Epictetus fame; the moral Miss More and, teste 
Scott, the Shakespearian Miss Baillie; Edgeworth 
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and Ferrier, sisters in the novel; Lamb’s sister, 
“Cousin Bridget"; the sonnetteering Charlotte 
Smith; the swan of Lichfield, poor Miss Seward ; 
Mrs. Hemans, vastly undervalued; Lady Dufferin 
and Mrs. Norton; the hapless L. E. L.; Lady Nairn, 
most moving of balladists; Mrs. Barbauld, teste 
Burns, a Sappho; Miss Austen, the never sufficiently 
to be praised: here isa galaxy! Even the remark- 
able Mrs. Aphra, the libellous Mrs. Manley, the 
lying Mrs. Pilkington, and other doubtful characters, 
are more healthily unwholesome than our fashion- 
able heroines, silly - souled and slangy - tongued, 
beside whom Lady Bellaston is a Lucrece, or the 
heroines of dyspepsia complicated with aspira- 
tions, beside whom Joanna Southcote and Ann 
Lee are Uranias. Oh for another Anna Howe 
in fiction, another Elizabeth Bennet ! 

Seriously, this is a book to “ amuse and instruct.” 
There is a wealth of meaning in the tragi-comedy of 
Horace Walpole and his “twin wives,” Mary and 
Agnes Berry; a fund of suggestion in the foreign 
life of Lady Duff Gordon; an excellent homily in 
the dignified and sober carriage of Mrs. Delany. 
But the chief impression is an impression of the 
value of humour in its highest sense; these fifteen 
women, most of them, studied life with liberal and 
sympathising minds, without nervousness and 
without fanaticism, recognising facts. The salt of 
life is in them, the Platonic and Shakespearian 
spirit of discernment; not one of them is great, 
but not one of them is weak. Their follies and 
limitations are not contemptible; each, in her 
way, is powerful, animated, alive. Keen tongues, 
vigilant eyes, quick brains, they rarely go beyond 
their spheres of capability ; they live congruous 
and harmonious lives. A book which treats of 
Mrs. Shelley, Lady Morgan, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, to name but these, is not a record of clois- 
tered lives and cloistral virtues; Godwin’s daughter, 
and the “ Wild Irish Girl,” and Pope’s enemy, were 
not “perfect women, nobly planned, To warn, to 
comfort, and command.” But even they are reason- 
ably consistent, not women with “ the contortions of 
the Sibyl, not her inspiration.” 

Mrs. Mayer has written a book of singular attract- 
iveness and skill, of which that hackneyed phrase is 
literally true, “there is not a dull page.” For good 
and for bad, her heroines are very women; but the 
good splendidly dominates and beautifully “ ani- 
mates the whole.” 


PURITANISM AND DEMOCRACY. 


THe Rist or Mopern Democracy In OLp anp New 
ENGtaNpD. By Charles Borgeaud. Translated by Mrs. 
Birkbeck Hill. With a preface by C. H. Firth, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Tuis isa slight but suggestive book, lucidly arranged, 
carefully conceived, brightly written, and so well 
translated, that it reads like an original. Mrs. 
Birkbeck Hill has not only done her work well, but 
has had the wisdom to select a work worthy of the 
best labour she could give to it. We have it on the 
competent authority of Mr. C. H. Firth, that the 
author of this book is distinguished for “ the extent 
of his researches, the accuracy of his knowledge, and 
the sobriety of his judgment” ; and while recognising 
that he has only touched, and touched lightly, the 
fringe of a great subject, yet this critical estimate 
is one we can heartily endorse. The book is the 
more instructive that it is written with the mental 
detachment and out of the scientific interest, which 
we expect in one who is a student of the history of 
political ideas, and who has had the advantage of 
dealing with a subject that still moves us too deeply 
to leave us quite impartial and judicial in our 
criticism. 

The thesis of the book is the evolution into 
modern democracy of the political ideal that was 
latent in Puritan theology, and the author felicitously 
sketches the events that evoked the latent ideal, the 
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tendencies that worked for it, and the forms in which 
it was embodied both here and in America. “ Modern 
democracy is the child of the Reformation, not of the 
Reformers,” which means that they achieved more 
than they knew, and formulated principles which 
time was needed to explicate. The ideas of the 
Church and State are so related and so dependent 
upon each other, that every change or element in the 
one is repeated and reflected in the other. The 
principles which broke up first the traditional eccle- 
siastical order, and then the associated political, were 
two—“free inquiry, and the priesthood of all be- 
lievers,” and in these two were contained “ the germs 
of the political revolution.” “ The authority of Rome 
meant monarchical authority. If the Divine Right 
of the pontiff might be disputed, why not that of 
kings? The Primitive Church was democratic 
in its organisation; to return to it meant to 
break with received ideas, to make the community 
the visible centre of the Church, and the people 
the principal factor of social life.” The principle 
of the sovereignty of the people, inalienable 
and imprescriptible, “ was therefore involved in 
the reformation, and the evolution of our modern 
democratic ideas from it can be traced step by step.” 
This is one of the points where we miss a more 
exhaustive treatment; but our author's limits have 
not allowed him to attempt the analysis that would 
have enabled him to illustrate his thesis in detail. 
The religious wars were not mere effusions of blood, 
they were a sort of embodied dialectic representing 
in the grimmest way the development of the new 
ideas through their collision with the old. The 
monarch who tried by fine or imprisonment or 
death to force his own ideas or system upon those 
who believed that God had anew revealed His truth 
to them and constituted them His own people, com- 
pelled them to apply to him and his State the logic 
they had before applied only to the priesthood and 
the Church. The rights of the king were circum- 
scribed, and those of the community enlarged; the 
sovereignty that would coerce the conscience was 
answered by the conscience stripping the sovereignty 
of those very prerogatives which had been used to 
justify the coercion. 

The history which Dr. Borgeaud selects to 
illustrate his principle is that of Puritanism in Eng- 
land and America. And no illustration could be 
happier or more cogent. We are glad, indeed, to 
see an attempt, even on this small scale, to do a 
piece of historical justice. That is a thing the 
Puritan seldom finds in his own ancient home. 
Butler did his work thoroughly ; it fell in with the 
passions and spites of a party that knew better how 
to be vindictive in victory than how to be brave and 
self-restrained in defeat, and Hudibras became the 
conventional type of the men who had so feared God 
as to resist a tyrannical king. Laxity is never a gentle 
judge of sternness, and self-indulgence is pitiless to 
self-command. So “Puritan” and “ Puritanical” 
became terms of reproach ; and even so genial a soul 
as Sir Walter Scott could approvingly quote the 
saying of Charles II., that Presbytery was not a 
religion fit for a gentleman—quite forgetful that 
what Charles meant by a gentleman was a person of 
those free-living and free-loving habits which he him- 
self so conspicuously exemplified, and which Presby- 
tery was too rigorous to tolerate even in a king. 
He was not the only man who could not for- 
give the Puritan for insisting that chastity was 
a virtue needful alike for king and noble. Yet 
this is by the way, though it has a relevance of 
its own. It means that before the moral law of the 
Church all men are equal, the priesthood of believers 
signifies that every believer ought to live as a priest, 
and he who does not, ought to be the more severely 
judged that he is a king. What, however, concerns 
Dr. Borgeaud is not the ethical but the political 
ideas of Puritanism. He admirably exhibits how the 
Puritan, from being a man who “had no political 
views ” (this he puts too strongly—indeed, so put, it 








is inaccurate), “completely absorbed by religious 
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feeling,” became a man possessed of an absorbing 
political passion. In vindicating the liberties of the 
Christian community they came in conflict with the 
king ; by seeking to obey God rather than the king 
they became Separatists; for what he would not allow 
the community to do, it, conscious of its rights and 
duties, resolved to do without him, unto and for 
God alone. But this implied the sufficiency of the 
ecclesiastical body both for legislative and adminis- 
trative purposes, or the congregational idea; and, 
as the congregation which had this sufficiency 
could stand under no foreign or external authority, 


. regal, pontifical, episcopal, or presbyterial, the con- 


gregational idea became the independent reality. 
But these terms denote simply an efficient and 
exercised democracy, which from being a reality 
in ecclesiastical, struggled to become the same in 
civil polity, as Dr. Borgeaud illustrates by the 
“ Agreement of the people of England,” which was 
framed and urged by the Independents of the 
Parliamentary army. He summarises the demands 
and ideas of this notable document thus :— 


“The sovereignty of the people, supreme power vested in a 
single representative assembly ; the executive entrusted by the 
assembly to a council of state elected for the term of one legis- 
lature; biennial parliaments; equitable and proportionate dis- 
tribution of seats; extension of the right of voting and of 
election to all citizens dwelling in the electoral districts who are 
of full age, and neither hired servants nor in the receipt of relief ; 
the toleration of all forms of Christianity; the suppression of 
State interference in church government; the limitation of the 

»wers of the representative assembly by fundamental laws em- 

lied in the constitution, especially with regard to the civil 
liberties guaranteed to citizens—these are the principles pro- 
claimed by the English democrats in January, 1648-9,” 


Well may our author say of this document, 
“We are astounded to find that it is nearly two 
centuries and a half old. The principles which 
it lays down are, for the most part, the very prin- 
ciples which contemporary democracy has just suc- 
ceeded in establishing, or is still demanding.” Yet, 
as he says, this democracy in the State was the 
inevitable outcome of democracy in the Church ; 
indeed, it was only the application by the In- 
dependents of their ecclesiastical polity to civil 
politics. But even more interesting is his exposi- 
tion of how the theory and practice of Church 
covenants affected political speculation here, and 
civil practice in America. Out of it grew the 
theories which attempted, by the doctrine of a 
“social contract,” to explain the origin of Society 
and to define a “ paramount law” for its being and 
growth ; and also the notion, so potent in American 
politics, of a written Constitution which at once 
defines and limits the powers of the representatives 
and guards the liberties of the people. The work is 
but a sketch of an inquiry, but even as it stands 
it indicates how enormous are the obligations of 
modern democracy to the English Separatists. 
There is here room and need for an exhaustive 
scientific inquiry, which would be not only a tardy 
act of justice to a much-defamed body of saints 
and thinkers, but also a philosophical yet historical 
theory as to the crigin and basis of our most potent 
and characteristically modern political ideas. 


THE SECRETS OF CHEATING. 


SHARPS AND Frats. By J. N. Maskelyne. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


TuIs subtle exposer of frauds in the Egyptian Hall 
has not only given. to the general reader a most 
interesting volume, but has also most tellingly 
warned the speculating youth against the fallacy of 
trying to cope with experienced gamblers. He has 
dedicated the work to that “ majority” spoken of 
by Carlyle, which includes all gamblers. Mr. Maske- 
lyne has spent a goodly portion of his life in battling 
with superstition, credulity, and chicanery in every 
form. He has by his own experiments shown to the 
public how to perform most marvellous tricks by 


physical processes. His whole heart is in the ex- 
posure of claptrap, and fortunately the assistance 
which he has had from his son in the getting-up of 
this work shows that the exemplary art will not die 
with him. If the public only knew a little more of 
the science of gulling or being gulled, the thousand- 
and-one quackeries which flourish would soon perish. 
Certainly the author has done his duty faithfully in 
using his admirable ingenuity for the killing of the 
noxious weeds of humbug and pretence. 

Few have any idea of the extent of gambling, 
or the number of the professors of this particular 
branch of swindling. But this work shows that not 
only is a thriving trade in cheating utensils carried 
on openly and unblushingly, but also that there 
must be an enormous number of swindlers at large, 
sharps who are still undetected, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of the authorities. However, a careful 
perusal of the volume will keep the average man 
from having anything to do with the nefarious 
practice. The author does not go over the ground 
of Hoffmann and other clever manipulators of cards 
by showing how to perform ingenious tricks before 
a public audience; but he sets himself to expose 
rascality in the ordinary playing of games of chance. 
And to do this, he has secured valuable help from 
those who know the American systems of cheating, 
which throw the English quite into the shade. 

The author first deals with common sharpers and 
their tricks. The railway-carriage which takes fast 
youths to a race-course is the most likely place for 
the introduction of the three-card trick by accom- 
plices. The “ flat” looks on astonishedly at the losses 
of the bank, and he will venture his sovereign also— 
to besold. He never thinks that the “ sharp,” besides 
having the advantage of his clever manipulation of 
the cards, has two to one in his favour. Two 
“ sportsmen,” each provided with bevelled coins, will 
meet with a “mug” and propose spinning for liquid 
refreshment. The dupe must eventually pay, for 
the coins of the other two are always alike. Every- 
one knows the watch trick and the purse trick; yet 
how many at country fairs are still cheated. There 
are found the real “ fly-flats,” that is—fools who think 
themselves wise. Rarely is the sharp checkmated 
at this business ; but once, at a large feeing market 
in Cupar-Fife, we observed the accomplice of a 
shrewd ploughman nodding from a window behind 
the trickster when a silver or gold coin was really 
put into the watch-case or purse. Half a dozen 
successes of this kind on the part of the purchaser 
rather staggered the sharp; but that is very 
exceptional. 

The systems of card-marking are as numerous as 
they are ingenious. They vary from a mark which 
covers the greater portion of the back of the card to 
a mark which is invisible. The best methods are here 
described, with illustrations. The “Fallen Angel” 
set is particularly well executed. The head of the 
“angel” on the back of the card is shaded for an ace, 
the right wing for a king,and soon. The suit of the 
card is denoted by shading various portions of the 
foliated design. The experienced eye can thus tell 
all the cards by the backs. Pricking the cards is a 
method employed by men who can deal “seconds.” 
This is done by means of an ordinary finger-ring, 
having attached to it upon the under side a needle- 
point of about one sixty-fourth of an inch in length. 
The sharp pricks the corners of all the honours as 
they fall into his hands; and whilst dealing he can 
feel the little projection caused by the prick, and 
hold these cards back till they could be dealt to him- 
self. Of course this is combined with the clever art 
of dealing top and bottom or second as he chooses. 

Dyes and reflectors are used with advantage. 

But the “hold-ont” is the most successful help 
to the sharp. Various kinds are described, from 
Houdin’s “la boite & la manche” to “coup de 
cuisse.” The ingenuity of the cheating community 
has been unremittingly applied to the solution of the 
problem of making a machine which would enable 





them to hold out cards without risk of detection. 
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One has only to write to one of the dealers, en- 
closing the charge, and he can be set up for life-—— 
a full list being here given. The coat-and-vest 
machines present some of the finest examples of 
mechanical genius as applied to the art of cheating, 
the best being the Kepplinger, which costs £20. 
Kepplinger was a professional gambler, the sharpest 
of the sharp. Six years ago he pursued his daily 
avocations in the city known colloquially as 
“'Frisco.” His relaxation consisted of “hard 
game” with players who considered that they 
“knew the ropes”’ as well as he did. But he was 
acquainted with a trick worth any two which they 
could have mentioned. He never sustained a loss: 
his hands would turn the skilled green with envy, 
yet no one could detect him cheating, though they 
were familiar with all the usual devices and signs. 
He sat like a statue at the table, he kept his cards 
right away from him, yet he won. At length his as- 
sociates resolved upon concerted action. Arranging 
their plan of attack, they commenced the game 
as usual. Then suddenly, and without a moment’s 
warniug, Kepplinger was seized, gagged, and held 
hard and fast. Then the investigation commenced. 
The great master-cheat was searched, and upon him 
was discovered the most ingenious hold-out ever 
devised. Mr. Maskelyne minutely describes it; for 
the inventor had to make a similar instrument for 
each of his captors, and its remarkable properties 
were told to the author. 

Mere sleight of hand in cheating is now to a great 
extent obsolete. The best gamblers play in partner- 
ship with fair cards only; the next best class play 
marked .cards well; and the sleight-of-hand men 
always get caught in the long run. Even the 
“ Bridge” is not always a safe dodge: in it the sharp 
tries to force the cut, by having half of the cards 
slightly curved. In fact, one may be a first-class 
sharp without being capable of performing the 
simplest feat of dexterity, now he has pressed into 
his service every device which human ingenuity can 
conceive or rascality execute. But a large pro- 
portion of the cheating which goes on in what is 
called polite society is accomplished by collusion 
and conspiracy. This was exposed at a West-End 
club in the favourite game of “ écarté A la galerie.” 
The secret brotherhood were sure to win: but one 
who knew the artifices exposed the little game. A 
thrilling account is given of the running to earth of 
one who went by the name of Lambri Pasha, in the 
game of baccarat, A Spanish sharp, named Bianco, 
purchased in his own country a tremendous stock of 
playing-cards. He opened all the packs and marked 
the cards, closing them up again. These he sold in 
Havana at a nominal price. Of course all purchased 
the cheap cards: he went in and won right and left. 
Laforcade at last caught this sharp, and made him 
pay over half of the profits in his cheating bouts as 
blackmail. 

The author then exposes the artifices of loaded 
dice, false roulette tables, and other gambling ac- 
cessories, with rare dialectic ingenuity. Highball 
poker and faro are also illustrated with the sharp’s 
lights. The perusal of this entertaining volume 
shows us that if you gamble fairly you are a flat; 
if you gamble unfairly you are a sharp; but to bea 
wise and honest man you cannot gamble atall. The 
author has succeeded well in metaphorically flatten- 
ing the “sharps” and sharpening the “ flats.” 





THE FEDERATION OF THE EMPIRE. 


Feperat Britain. By F. P. de Labillitre. With Chapter 
on Imperial Defence by Major Sir George S. Clarke, R.E., 
K.C.M.G. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 


THE cause of Imperial Federation has not, on the 
whole, been very fortunate in its advocates. Almost 
as we write, a fresh proof comes in—this time from 
Canada—that a large section of its supporters regard 
it chiefly as a means for forcing the Mother Country 
into Protection in spite of herself. Indeed, for a 


long time the Imperial Federation League, now 
defunct, and the United Empire Trade League, 
» Which we are afraid is still alive, sent rival depu- 
tations to Ministers, and thereby convinced a good 
many people of the dangers rather than the ad. 
vantages of the policy they both professed to 
advocate. The dissolution of the former body 
last year, after it had formulated a moderate and 
practical scheme of Imperial Defence, is probably 
due in part to the same divergence of views, 
Nor did the most ardent apostles of the idea prove 
very effective missionaries. They were too much 
given to torrential and painfully obvious generalities 
embodying no definite proposals. One could not 
help doubting the depth of their knowledge of 
constitutional law and political science. Professor 
Freeman pointed out, with perfect accuracy, that 
Imperial Federation involved a contradiction in 
terms. They said it did not matter. It was urged 
that the colonies were of unequal size, that they 
had divergent interests, that they might never- 
theless combine to practise log-rolling at the 
expense of their parent and to get her to pay for 
their enterprises, and that by-and-by, when their 
population had increased, as it must, they would 
certainly outvote her and reduce her to the status 
of a mere province, and the Mother of Parliaments 
to a mere provincial legislature. The Federationists 
made no reply, but talked on about the greatness 
of the Empire and the parochialism of everybody 
who failed to grasp their views. We do not think 
the book before us is free from these faults, but 
it at least tells us more about the subject than 
some other books we could name. But we do not 
think it solves, or seriously attempts to solve, the 
greater difficulties in the problem. We are never 
carried above the stage of sympathetic interest: 
sometimes, indeed, we are made antipathetic. 

The fact is the book adds to a fair share of the 
faults common to its class some which are all its 
own. It is made upin great part of reprinted papers 
of very various dates—reproduced, as the author tells 
us, With hardly a change. It consists of materials 
for a history of the movement, which, as he reminds 
us, goes back to Adam Smith; but it wants direct- 
ness and, to some extent, actuality. Moreover, we 
doubt the author’s political science. It will take a 
great deal to convince us that the Austrian Empire 
is a federation, in spite of its Provincial Diets. Pro- 
fessor Freeman’s criticism of the use of the term 
Imperial Federation is met by the rejoinder that he 
uses terms in a very technical sense. What is the 
good of scientific terms if they are not to be so used ? 
And though the author is more definite than some of 
his predecessors, he is not much more so. It would 
hardly be a caricature of his plan to say that the 
Federal Parliament is to deal with Naval Defence, 
India, and the Deceased Wife’s Sister, and the 
Provincial Parliaments with everything else. At 
any rate, the latter are to keep their own fiscal 
systems, whether the Empire is to be Protectionist 
or not. They are also to manage the native races, 
which they are much better able to do than the 
present British Parliament. (The parallel example 
of the Jamaica negroes is not encouraging, nor, 
indeed, is that of the aborigines of Tasmania.) 
Perhaps the present Parliament of the United 
Kingdom may be retained, with extra members for 
the colonies. But there will probably be an Im- 
perial Senate, with “life-peers of the Empire,” or 
members nominated in part by the British House 
of Lords [!] or otherwise. There will be a Federal 
Parliament “on some equitable basis of representa- 
tion,” and a Federal Ministry which will deal with 
foreign affairs. There will be a Supreme Court. The 
Federal Parliament will govern India, and the Crown 
Colonies will enter the Union—somehow or other. 
Details will be settled in a conference. In illustrating 
the separation of “insular,” colonial, and Federal 
business, Mr. de Labilliére uses such phrases as “ the 
provincial concerns of the United Kingdom,” which 





seem to deny England her present predominance, 
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and go far to justify Professor Freeman's objec- 
tion to a measure which would convert England 
intoamere province. Prussia, Mr. de Labilli¢re says, 
has gained by becoming the chief State of a German 
Empire. Doubtless; but Prussia took very good 
care that the Constitution of that Empire should 
secure her permanent preponderance. 

Sir George Clarke’s chapter on Imperial Defence 
affords a welcome interlude to Mr. de Labilliére’s 
generalities. The scheme he puts forward, however, 
might perfectly well be adopted without Imperial, 
or even Intercolonial, Federation. He dwells with 
great force on the importance of sea power, and of 
the English market to colonial trade. He advocates 
joint contribution to naval defence exclusively—the 
details to be settled by a conference—and some re- 
organisation of the military forces of the colonies, in 
such a way that their sphere of action shall be ex- 
tended over certain limited areas, and that certain 
adjacent colonies shall be grouped for purposes of 
defence. The defence of India is to be a matter for 
the Mother Country. 

The rest of the book, however, leaves the question 
very much where it was before. Most people would 
gladly see a closer union of the Empire if only it can 
be effected. But we want details: we want some 
guarantee that England will not be now and 
then “exploited” by a combination of log-rolling 
colonials; and especially we want some assurance 
that she will remain something more than a mere 
“province.” And this is just what Mr. de Labilliére, 
with his defiant phrases about “the provincial 
concerns of the United Kingdom,” entirely fails 
to give us. 





RHIND LECTURES. 


Scottish Lanp-Names: Their Origin and Meaning. By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood & Sons. 


WorDs exercise as great a spell over their students 
as their special “ fancies” hold over the connoisseur 
of jewels, or the collector of medals; for there is 
a large wsthetic element in philology—an element 
very present in the study of place-names. Every 
place-name means something, however darkly it 
may have been obscured by linguistic change or 
phonetic expression. “No man ever attempted 
successfully to invent an arbitrary combination of 
sound-signs to designate a locality; every place- 
name, in whatever language, is a business-like defini- 
tion, derived from some peculiarity or leading feature, 
as we might say the Green Hill, the White House, 
the Oak-Wood ; or from some incident, as the Battle- 
field, the Murder-Stone, the Forge-Hill ; or of posses- 
sion, as John’s Town, William’s Field, the Priest's 
Land.” So that in tracing place-names to their 
sources along the twisting and sometimes vanishing 
stream of language, we are, if not in the actual 
presence of wood and cliff and scaur, constantly 
detecting the fair features of Nature in the flowing 
mirror of words. In reading Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
lectures, admirably as he keeps to the letter of his 
subject—the final praise of philological study—it 
becomes apparent, after laying down the book, that 
one has not only been interested in the kaleidoscopic 
changes of the words themselves, but that there has 
been all along an unconscious entertainment in the 
succession of sights and sounds suggested by the 
words and their histories. Firbolgs — prehistoric 
commercial travellers, it would seem: Picts, Scots— 
shameless vagabonds from Ireland (“ impudentes 
grassatores Hiberni”), Danes, Norsemen, and Angles 
come and go in these pages with their earns, atholes, 
avons, garths, birks, ete., filling the mind with 
thoughts 
“ Of old forgotten far-off things 
And battles long ago.” 


The interest in the study of Scotch place-names 
is largely increased by the difficulty of the task, be- 
cause most of these names were conferred by a 


people speaking a language which has long ceased to 
be heard in the districts where the names remain, 
and which is practically unwritten. Probably this 
difficulty has something to do with the fact that 
Sir Herbert Maxwell's book is the first scientific 
treatise on the subject. Patient research, extending 
over many years, has enabled Sir Herbert to track 
the shyest words to their lairs, and to provide a 
collection of certain and probable derivations in- 
valuable to the philologist and of great interest to 
the general reader. In speaking of the sidelights 
cast by place-names, the author is characteristically 
cautious, and confesses himself unable to extract any 
other knowledge of early history from Scotch 
place-names than has been prepared for us by the 
monumental works of the late Mr. Skene, who found 
in the various layers of language deposited by suc- 
cessive occupation no more than evidence confirming 
the narrative of history; but it is otherwise with 
the light thrown by place-names upon the appear- 
ance of the country in ancient times and the occupa- 
tion of its inhabitants. For example, in districts 
now the most treeless the names contain the record 
not only of the departed woodland, but of the very 
species of trees which composed it. 

In an inquiry which is certainly intricate, and 
might too easily have been tedious, anyone may 
follow Sir Herbert Maxwell with interest, profit, and 
pleasure. 





FICTION. 


Tue Frower or Forarveness. By Flora Annie Steel. In 
2 vols. London: Maemillan & Co. 

Tue Trrat or Mary Broom. A Staffordshire Story. By 
Mrs. Coghill. London: Hutchinson & Co. (“ Homespun” 
Series.) 


“THE FLOWER OF FORGIVENESS” is the title of a 
set of Indian stories in which Mrs. Steel’s remark- 
able gifts as a writer of fiction are once more exhibited 
at their best. In dealing with the curiously subtle 
complexities of Indian character and temperament 
Mrs. Steel is not only treading ground familiar to 
her, but ground on which she has but one serious 
rival in the person of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. For 
whereas the average novelist who may have chosen 
India as the scene of a story has been content to 
give us a more or less superficial sketch of con- 
ventional flirtation, with the equally conventional 
figure of a “native” occasionally thrown in by way 
of local colouring, Mr. Kipling and Mrs. Steel alone 
have been able to show us our dark brethren as real 
living actors in the human drama. In “The Flower 
of Forgiveness” and its fellow-stories the “ native” 
is always the prime actor, and the European sahib 
the mere chorus. Fascinating and thrilling are most 
of these short but vividly dramatic sketches of 
Oriental humanity, for Mrs. Steel has the true artistic 
instinct that intuitively seizes upon the tragic and 
picturesque side of the situation, and knows how to 
give emotional expression to the most trivial aspects 
of life. Amongst a number of striking stories in the 
two volumes “ The Bhut-Baby” is, perhaps, the most 
impressive, so successfully does it convey the sense of 
Oriental fatalism and the ineradicable power of super- 
stition in conflict with Western civilisation. The 
poor little “ Bhut-baby ” is a Hindoo infant whom its 
neighbours, with the immovable prejudice of their 
race, regard as “a devil,” merely because it happens 
to be an albino; and when, by the charity of a 
young Irish doctor, the babe is reared to the age of 
two years, and proves extraordinarily intelligent, 
but dumb, suspicion is doubly confirmed against it 
in the native mind. The result is an appalling 
tragedy, for the ill-fated little creature falls a victim 
to the theory of its hellish origin. ‘“ Feroza” is the 
story of another result of the conflict between 
Eastern custom and Western culture; and here the 
victim is Feroza herself, the young wife of Ahmed 
Ali, barrister-at-law. Ahmed Ali has gone to Eng- 
land to improve his mind by a veneer of civilisa- 








tion, and Feroza loyally seeks, during his absence, 
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to bring herself up to his new standard. But the 
husband returns, only to lapse gladly into the old 
ways; and poor Feroza finds herself and her pain- 
fully acquired knowledge unappreciated, whilst her 
giddy, pretty sister-in-law is preferred before her. 
“In the House of a Coppersmith” touches the same 
question of feminine rivalry from another point of 
view, and reaches an equally tragic conclusion. A 
bright little story, “ For the Faith,” gives a study of 
a magnificent old Sikh warrior, in which the fine 
character of old Dhurm Singh is drawn with tender- 
ness and charm and a delightful freshness of humour. 
“ The Flower of Forgiveness,” indeed, is altogether an 
interesting book, in which literary skill of a high 
order is joined to a singularly penetrating and kindly 
observation, shrewd commonsense, and keen sym- 
pathies. It is distinctly a book to be read and 
enjoyed. 

The early days of William of Orange in England 
form the period, and the old Staffordshire potteries 
the scene, of the pretty little tale called “The Trial 
of Mary Broom.” Mrs. Coghill has filled in the 
details of the picture with care and skill, and if her 
personages speak not with the tongue of two hun- 
dred years ago, but of our own day, that anachronism 
hardly detracts from the interest of the story they 
unfold. The tale deals with the jealous rivalry 
excited in the English pottery district round Burslem 
by the intrusion of certain Dutch artificers who 
came over from Delft in William’s train, and, settling 
in this country, attracted custom by their superior 
talent. John Elers, the Dutch hero of this little 
drama, is a workman so skilled in his art that his 
rough English neighbours, finding their own trade 
diverted to him, form a conspiracy to ruin him by 
stealing the secret of his processes of glazing and 
decorating the ware, and, furthermore, to expel him 
from their locality by violent means. Mary Broom 
is an honest English maiden, whose “ trial” consists 
in the discovery that her lover, Ralph Leader, is the 
chief conspirator in this dastardly plot, which she at 
once sets herself to frustrate by woman's wit. So 
she bravely goes forth to give warning to the Dutch- 
man, and thereby loses a false lover and gains a true 
one. The story is very prettily told, and there is a 
straightforward simplicity in the telling which is 
distinctly attractive. We can recommend “ Mary 
Broom’s Trial” as a pleasant and well-written tale. 








THE JUNE MAGAZINES. 





THE magazines this month are not particularly 
brilliant. Indeed, they might be said, on the whole, 
to be particularly dull, and so dismissed, but that 
there are several useful articles in which a diligent 
examination discovers things which interest. The 
Nineteenth Century exhibits its poverty by giving 
its first place to an article by Mr. G. W. Smalley on 
“Checks on Democracy in America,” in which that 
gentleman, pitying in the most gracious manner the 
ignorance of English public men, proceeds to instruct 
them on some of the elements of the American con- 
stitution. Possibly the statesmen who are reared 
under the constitution which Mr. Smalley extols may 
be deplorably untaught in political science, but we 
think we can assure him that over here our 
politicians are not quite so badly off in that 
respect as he supposes. Even the Liberal leaders 
whom he deems so ignorant that he says even 
Sir Henry Maine’s text-book is “not a book which 
they seem to have studied” — even these, the 
wretched “ authors of the Newcastle Programme,” 
contain amongst their ranks Mr. James Bryce, who 
knows a little even about American institutions, and 
Mr. John Morley, who is not quite an ignoramus, and 
Mr. Gladstone, who really has had some education, 
and Sir William Harcourt, who in his day has given 
a little of his time to study, not to speak of the 
younger men, the Asquiths, the Aclands, the Greys, 
the George Russells, who have not wasted their 





—_—_—. 


undergraduate years so utterly but that they can be 
said to be at least as well educated and fitted for 
their responsibilities as—yes, even as Mr. G, W., 
Smalley. Sir George Chesney writes sensibly on the 
political outlook in India, but has nothing new to 
say—nothing, that is, which has not been said pretty 
copiously within the past four or five weeks. Some 
notes of Lord Brassey’s of his tour with the Opium 
Commission have at least the merit of being the 
observations of a fresh mind. When in Cairo he 
dined with the Cromers, and in what is apparently a 
précis of the table-talk on that occasion we find the 
remark, “ A permanent British occupation is, perhaps, 
the only possible alternative ’’—which is at least 
suggestive. It is interesting to hear of a Maharaja 
gravely offering to the representatives of Govern- 
ment a fine old cure for excessive population. This 
was the Maharaja of Nabha “a fine old chieftain, 
who arrived in camp at Umballah, with a military 
escort,” who remarked that “the population in these 
districts was rapidly increasing beyond the means of 
maintaining them, and that a war was needed to 
reduce the numbers.” Mr. Walter Pater has an 
article on the church of Vézelay in France. Lord 
Monteagle writes on the Evicted Tenants Bill from 
the point of view of an Irish landlord who is willing 
to accept it as a basis of compromise if it be seriously 
modified. Judge Emden writes on the crying need 
for reforms in company law. 

Mr. Robert Wallace’s article on “The Future of 
Parties” in the Fortnightly was spoken of in last 
week's SPEAKER. It is written with so original and 
good a literary style, and with such pungent wit and 
humour,and withal such shrewdness of insight, that it 
even suffices to redeem this month’s Fortnightly, 
which, but for this contribution, is the most hopelessly 
dull and ineffective number of that review we have 
seen for many a day. 

The Contemporary opens with a shriek, and con- 
cludes with a wail. The wail comes from Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, a Liberal writer, who finds things so 
bad with the Liberal party that he calls on the 
Government to dissolve and put itself out of pain. 
We trust Mr. Massingham’s spirits have recovered 
somewhat since he wrote this article. The shriek is 
anonymous. 
Powers of Europe in dithyrambs of this kind: 
“Europe is waiting for one word. It is in the air. 
It is being muttered everywhere. But as yet the 


word is not spoken. That word is, Halt! The 
nations are marching confusedly, almost auto- 
matically, towards the Abyss. . To the people 


thus stumbling headlong down to destruction it is 
necessary to address the one imperative, Halt! It 
is the word of the moment ; the order of the day for 
the close of the century. Halt!” Theidea is that the 
Powers should ceaseincreasing theirarmaments. Some- 
how, it seems as if we we did hear this word spoken 
before; but, anyhow, now that it has been given, 
now that Europe has received its “order of the day for 
the close of the century,” it only remains to consider 
the difficulties of obeying the command. The writer 
sees one difficulty in France. “Germany, in Prince 
Bismarck’s homely phrase, has eaten, and is full. 
France, on the contrary, is dissatisfied with the map 
of Europe. France yearns for revenge, and covets 
the restoration of her lost provinces.” Ah! here, 
indeed, is the sore place which Prince Bismarck’s and 
Count Moltke’s policy—for which we think a rougher 
word than “ homely” would be appropriate—has left 
in the map of Europe, and which, we fear, it will take 
something more than dithyrambs to remove. Now, 
if the writer had suggest-d that Germany should sell 
back the lost provinces to France for a price which 
France would be willing and able to pay—a price 
which in a few years would be made up ten 
times over by the saving on armaments—we should 
think more of his (or her) practical statesmanship. 
It is, perhaps, human nature for a man to be satisfied 
with things as they are when he has succeeded in 
seizing some of his neighbour's land ; but itis perhaps 





also human nature for the man whose land has been 
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seized to remain dissatisfied. The writer, however, 
holds that the suggestion that the empty man should 
be pleased is “ a profound and delicate compliment,” 
and he believes the French will hail his proposal, 
“not merely without opposition, but with positive 
enthusiasm.” We sincerely hope so. The French 
may not be men, but angels, after all. Among the 
articles in the middle of the Fortnightly is an 
interesting criticism by Mr. Andrew Lang on Lord 
Wolseley’s “ Marlborough.” Mr. Lang does not share 
our only general’s partiality for his hero. “To the 
literary person, who is worthless in the world of 
action,” he says, “ Marlborough’s conduct seems in- 
sufferable.” “Churchill dyed and redyed and dipped 
again his honour in the seething vat of trebly- 
polluted treason.” Mr. H. F. B. Lynch writes on the 
Armenian question in a dry, blue-booky article, which, 
nevertheless, contains a good deal of badly-needed 
information. Another useful and very timely con- 
tribution is Mr. H. W. Wolff's account of the working 
of the Old-Age Pensions Act in Germany. The 
account suggests a formidable prospect of the expense 
of such legislation, and a not too flattering prospect 
of the satisfaction it is calculated to produce. Mr. 
Cc. F. Aked writes on the race problem in America, 
or, rather, on the lynching of negroes in the Southern 
States; for Mr. Aked does not seem to have any real 
conception of what the race problem is or how it is 
to be solved. The very deplorable things of which 
he writes may deserve his superlatives—for he, too, 
is rather shrieky—but they are but a symptom of a 
problem which is more complex and difficult, both 
with regard to its origin and with regard to its 
possible cure, than he seems to suppose. 

The National is more or less on a par with the 
Fortnightly, with such novel and exciting items as 
Lord George Hamilton on the ocean, Mr. Athelstan 
Riley on the School Board, Sir Richard Webster on 
the Church, and Mr. W. E. Bear on the state of agri- 
culture. Its redeeming features are an article on 
the modern tendency to worship the State, by Mr. 
T. Mackay, and a paper by Mr. Leslie Stephen on 
the Himalayas as a substitute for the Alps. Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes contributes a readable skit or 
story, which is apparently intended as a satire—and, 
if so, it is not a very kindly satire—on some of his 
earlier associates in the artistic world. 

The New Review is a better number than most 
this month. Mr. Chamberlain's review of municipal 
government, past, present, and future, is decidedly 
well worth reading, for the subject is one on which 
Mr. Chamberlain’s authority is unimpeachable. The 
chief dangers he sees in the path of local government 
in the future are the tendency of democratic municipal 
bodies to underpay their higher permanent officials, 
and a certain desire for expansion of its area of con- 
trol on the part of each separate authority, which is, 
perhaps, centralisation under another form. The 
London County Council he cites as an instance of 
this. “Secrets from the Court of Spain” is one of 
those wretched screeds of unsavoury gossip which 
are more familiar in other vehicles of publication 
than respectable English magazines; and we cannot 
say that we care for the formidable symposium on 
the question whether young girls ought to know 
more than is good for them, a question of which the 
public by this time has good reason to be tired. 
Angels who weep at the antics of poor humankind, 
however, would find some interest in this symposium. 
Such famous and presumably busy persons as Madam 
Adam, the Chief Rabbi, Walter Besant, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, Hall Caine, Thomas Hardy, Max Nordau, 
etc., were not so overpowered with a sense of 
their importance but that they could respond 
with becoming modesty to the editor's invita- 
tion. Here is the style in which Mr. I. Zangwill 
responds: “I am too busy to give the world 
advice that it will not take, especially as it 
seems to me that your symposium is a little too 
late... . Owing to the circulation of the woman- 
novel (much greater than mine, alas !) and the modern 
newspaper, nine girls out of ten must know as much 











as their parents, and the tenth a great deal more. 
If they do not, tell the stupid creatures, for Heaven's 
sake! so that the woman novel may cease in the 
land,” and so on. But this is probably meant for 
what in Scotland they call “ wut.” The article on 
“Our Principles and Programme,” by the Secretary 
of the Anti-Gambling League, is timely and very 
telling, but the legislation it suggests—having regard 
to the manner in which gambling flourishes in spite 
of existing legislation—does not strike us as likely to 
do much morethan remove the restrictions on cheating 
without increasing those on betting. The editors 
of newspapers who publish moralising articles on 
gambling cheek by jowl with the turf betting records 
and predictions of their special racing touts, the 
secretary thinks might adopt Artemus Ward's retort 
when asked what his principles were—“ Principles? 
We've got no principles ; we're in the newspaper busi- 
ness!”” Madame Novikoff's reminiscences of Kinglake 
are interesting; so, to the growing world of studentsof 
the occult, are the illustrations to an article on the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Lord 
Wolseley, and others. Mr. Keir Hardie writes on 
“The Case for an Independent Labour Party,” Mr. 
Conway on “ The Development of Mountain Explora- 
tion,” and an anonymous writer has a clever short 
story about a young author whose plot was un- 
consciously appropriated by a famous novelist. 

In Temple Bar, with its usual excellent instal- 
ments of fiction, there is a particularly interesting 
paper, “ A Sheaf of Letters,” which gives a number 
of charming extracts from private letters of Sir 
James Stephen, Sir Henry Taylor, Lady Duff Gordon, 
Sir Arthur Helps, James Spedding, Charles Greville, 
etc. In the New Ireland Review, Mr. M. T. Duggan, 
of the Education Department, completes his very 
cogent and circumstantial case in refutation of the 
theory that Sir Philip Francis was “Junius.” Mr. 
Duggan favours the theory that Edmund Burke was 
the man, but he thinks that he has at least proved— 
Mr. Goldwin Smith and the author of “Junius Re- 
vealed ” notwithstanding—that “ whoever wrote the 
Junius Letters, it most certainly was not Sir Philip 
Francis.” General Irish economic and political ques- 
tions are discussed in a temperate spirit by Mr. 
Horace Plunkett, M.P., Sir Thomas Esmonde, M.P., 
and other writers. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. R. B. Marston, who is an authority on Walton and the 
earlier fishing writers, has written a delightful little volume 
on the subject for the “ Book Lovers’ Library.” It abounds in 
gossip about fish and fishermen and the literature which has 
gathered in the course of centuries around the gentle craft of 
angling. In the autumn of 1796 Charles Lamb wrote to 
Coleridge, “‘ Among all your quaint readings, did you ever light 
upon Walton's ‘Complete Angler’? I asked you the question 
once before. It breathes the very spirit of innocence, purity, 
and simplicity of heart. There are many choice old verses 
interspersed in it; it would Christianise every discordant angry 
passion.” Walton’s praise is in every mouth, in spite of the fact 
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that Byron, who angled for women rather than fish, exclaimed 
with characteristic ill-nature :— 


““The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb ip his gullet 
Should have a hook and a small trout to pull it.” 


Walton’s opinion of Byron would, to say the least, have been 
equally interesting. Mr. Marston’s book is full of half-forgotten 
facts about the earlier anglers, and he has also much that is 
diverting to relate about honest Izaak himself, who was as much 
of a philosopher as a fisherman. Not long since a copy of the 
first edition of the classic book which Charles Lamb recom- 
mended Coleridge to read was sold at auction for £310, and 
as America bids eagerly for rare fishing-books, the price, though 
prohibitive to most people, was not, after all, excessive—when 
the rarity of the little book is taken into account. 

There is truth in the assertion that the keynote of modern 
social legislation is its trust in local authorities. The latest 
proof of this is the * Local Government Act” of the present 
year. We have just received a handbook on the subject which 
seeks to provide a prompt and explicit answer to any of the 
numerous problems which present themselves in the carrying 
out of this important measure. The book is primarily intended 
to meet the requirements of members of County, District, and 
Parish Councils, and Boards of Guardians; but, as a matter of 
fact, it is so clearly arranged and so comprehensive that it is 
certain to prove useful to all that are in any way interested in 
the local administration of the law. We quote the following 
words because they sum up as briefly as is possible the char- 
acteristics of this admirable, as well as opportune, work of 
reference :—“ It is intended to form a practical and concise guide 
to the Local Government Act and to its numerous incorporated 
enactments. Many of the provisions of law are exceedingly 
intricate, and are seattered about in several sections of the 
statute. An endeavour has been made, in dealing with each 
particular subject, to gather the scattered threads together, so 
that the reader may find in one place the information which he 
requires without having to make troublesome cross-references 
from one part of the work to another.” We may add that the 
book is based on wide experience of the practical working of 
local government, and evident care has been taken to render its 
statements accurate and lucid. The full text of the Local 
Government Act, 1894, together with the circulars and orders 
of the Local Government Board, and all other official informa- 
tion issued up to the month of May, are given in an appendix. 
The book—it extends to four hundred and fifty pages—is also 
furnished with an unusually full and well-qnnunged index. 

Two new volumes of the exquisitely printed and dainty 
“Temple Shakespeare” have just appeared, and they confirm the 
favourable opinion which we have already expressed. The new 
pocket volumes of the plays are Measure for Measure, and 
The Comedy of Errors, and in each instance the text used is 
that of the Cambridge edition. Both were printed in the folio 
of 1628, and in the course of brief introductions Mr. Gollancz 
discusses the date of composition, the sources of the plot, and 
kindred points. Each volume contains a glossary and notes, 
though in the case of The Comedy of Errors, which is the 
shortest of all Shakespeare's plays, such elucidation is wisely 
restricted to the narrowest bounds. The bust in Stratford 
Church of the “ myriad-minded man,” to borrow Coleridge’s 
term, forms thefrontispiece in the one instance, and a picturesque 
view of the ancient grammar-school at Stratford-on-Avon holds 
the place of honour in the other. The self-restraint of the 
editor of the “ Temple Shakespeare” is as conspicuous as his 
judgment in the choice of points for comment and elucidation. 

Private theatricals are hardly in vogue in the summer, but 
possibly Mr. Simpson has published his “ Drawing-room 
Duologues” just now in order that the amateur actor, who is 
often more careless than incompetent, may have ample time to 
study his part before the shortening days recall society to the 
fireside. elmees that may be, these drawing-room duologues 
—there are eight of them—are cleverly if not cunningly 
fashioned, and they reflect sometimes in a brilliant, if slightly 
satirical, way the freaks and foibles of man and maid in the 
modern world. The illustrations by Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen 
are decidedly clever. 

A certain pathetic interest is attached to Mr. Mattieu 
Williams’s elaborate “ Vindication of Phrenology.” He was the 
friend—and, in a sense, the protégé—of Mr. George Combe, the 
well-known phrenologist and philanthropist ; and when the latter 
determined to establish a school in Edinburgh, on the principles 
and methods of the Birkbeck system—with the addition, how- 
ever, of the systematic teaching of phrenology—it was to the 
author of this book that he turned for assistance. The subsequent 
career of Mr. Mattieu Williams, as teacher, lecturer, and scientific 
journalist, is sufficiently well known; and therefore it only 
remains for us to say that he died suddenly in November, 1892, 
at the age of seventy-two, just when he had completed the 
manuscript of this book—for which, as a matter of fact, he had 
been collecting materials during the space of half a century. 
The phrenology which the book defends is the old system of 
Gall and Spurzheim. Stress is laid on Gall’s own statement 
that the object of all his researches was to lay the foundation of 
a philosophy based on the functions of the brain. Mr. Mattieu 


of divining character by bump-feeling or head-reading, which hp 
evidently regards in much the same manner as astronomers 
regard the pretensions of astrologers. He claims that, whils, 
phrenology includes every legitimate means of studying cerebral 
physiology, its distinctive method consists in the study of thy 
development of cerebral structure in man, and the comparison of 
this with the evolution of mind. The book is an ingenious, though 
not a convincing, exposition of the broad aspects and general 
conclusions of the older school of phrenologists. It is write, 
with knowledge and ability ; but there is also a touch of bitter. 
ness in the book, which, after all, was natural enough in the 
champion of a lost and somewhat discredited cause. 

Messrs. Blackie have just added to their “School and Home 
Library” a series of reprints of famous books: “The Anto. 
biography of Benjamin Franklin,” and Charles Lamb's “ Tales 
from Shakespeare.” Both volumes are admirably printed and 
stronyly bound; and, as they are published at quite a modest 
price, they certainly ought to find their way rapidly, in this 
shape, not merely into village libraries, but into the homes of the 
people both in town and country. It is always gratifying to find 
books, which have passed beyond challenge on the score of merit, 
brought within the reach of young students who may possibly 
have more ideas in their heads than pence in their bon: A , 

We have already drawn attention to the “ Royal Natural 
History,” which is under the competent editorial control of Mr. 
Richard Lydekker, F.Z.S. The new monthly instalment of the 
work is before us as we write, and is, in every sense, excellent, 
There is truth in the assertion that there appears to be hardly 
any limit to the demand for popular works on Natural History 
in these days, especially if they are accompanied by well-executed 
illustrations. Both the text and the drawings, in this instance, 
are thoroughly abreast of the most recent discoveries in zoology, 
and the book, in its completed form, promises to be a work 
of reference of exceptional value and scope. 
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